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_ NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 1897 


¢In Public School Music 


WITH SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DRAWING, PENMANSHIP, AND PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


; Eastern Section, Hingham, Mass., Aug. 3-17, 1897. 


FACULTY: 


MUSIC: Frederic H. Ripley, Boston, Mass.; Thomas Tapper, Boston, 
Mass.; William L. Tomlins, Chicago, Ill,; Julia Ettie Crane, Potsdam, 
N. Y.; Emma A. Thomas, Detroit, Mich, ; Nannie C. Love, Muncie, Ind. 

PIANOFORTE INsTUCTION: W. S. B. Mathews, Chicago, III. 

LECTURERS: W. S. B. Mathews, Chicago, Ill.; Anna B, Badlam, Boston, 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE: Louise Preece, Minneapolis, Minn.; Louise 
Birchard, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

DRAWING: Mary W. Gilbert, New Bedford, Mass.; Bonnie Snow, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


PENMANSHIP: C. C. Curtis, Minneapolis, Minn. ; H. E, Dann, Ithaca. 
The work of the NAruRAL Course In Music will be exemplified 


phenomenal success of this school in previous seasons has led the 
management to increase its scope and to lengthen the term, giving 
promise of an exceptionally valuable, important and interesting session. 


Tuition, including all Departments except Pianoforte Instruction, 


FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


For full particulars and forms of application for membership, address 
American Book Company, Washington Square, New York City. 


NATURAL 
Elementary Geography 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S. 
60 cents 


spects from all other primary geographies. 


Based on Pedagogical ideas that are new, fundamental, and 
thoroughly sound; 


Treated by an author and assistants of wide repute and ex». 
rience, peculiarly fiued for the work; 


Developing the subject by natural and thoroughly scientific 
methods, aided by novel mechanical and artistic features 
unknown to other elementary geographies; 

Interesting and graphic in style; 

Accurate in statement — precise in definition ; 

Well balanced ; 

Easily understood and easily taught, 


The NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY not only meets the un- 
qualified approval of progressive educators, but marks a 


NEW ERA IN ELEMENTARY CEOC- 
RAPHY TEACHINC AND STUDY. 
THE NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY will be sent, prepaid, to any ad- 


dress on receipt of price, 60 cents. For illustrated descriptive circular (mailed 
free on request), and for introduction terms, address the publishers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Also at CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


i the authors of the system, Messrs. Ripley and Tapper. ‘The 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA and PORTLAND, ORE. 


The Natura ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY differs in many re- 


The Special Trial Rate or TEACHERS of One Dollar ($1.00) 


FOR A YEHAR’S SUBSCRIPTION To 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


(REGULAR PRICE, $2.50 A YEAR) 


Is only open until 


Address: 38 & 5 West 18th St., N. ¥. City. 


June Ist. 


(#7 If you wish to take advantage of 
this Special Price, write immediately. 


stamp. Ask your dealer for supplies. 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


ESTERBROOK &CO’S 


t SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY'S IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


READING. WRITING. 
. . VIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING By Profs.|A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. By 
and GUNNISON. W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry. 
Louise ARNOLD and Supt. C, B, GILBERT. Slanting Copies — Vertical Copies. Embodies many notable| The finest school history yet published. Accurate, up-to-date, 
¢ Eight Readers — one for each grade; beautifully illustrated ; of | features not found elsewhere. Complete course by either method. | fully illustrated. Send for free spreimen pages. 


the highest literary quality from: the first to the last grade. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING. By Miss E. J. Topp 
and Supt. W. B. POWELL. 
Nine Readers, fully illustrated, and Primary Reading Chart. 
Instructive and interesting throughout ; stimulating to live 
thought. 
THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING. By Prof. E. G. 
and Mrs. E. E. WARNER. 
Three Readers, beautifully illustrated, Manual, Phonetic Cards. 
An original combination of word and phonetic methods, which 
leads rapidly to independent and intelligent reading. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. Delightful Geographical 
Readers. Edited by LARKIN DunTON, LL.D. 
Stories of Child Life. Naturein Verse. Beacon Lights of Pa- 
triotism. The Ethics of Success. Twilight Stories. The Plant 
Baby and Its Friends. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


SPELLING. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING. By LARKIN DUNTON, 
LL.D., and C, G, CLARK. 

Primary — Advanced — Complete. Adapted to all grades, and 

everywhere popular, Spelling Blanks in both Slant and Vertical 


ARITHMETIC. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER. By Pres. Joun W. 
Cook and Miss N 
Elementary Arithmetic—Advanced Arithmetic - New Advanced 
Arithmetic. Logical in plan, practical in method; the most satis- 
factory arithimetics published. 


ENGLISH. 


THE NORMA: COURSE IN ENGLISH. By A.H. WELSH and 
Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD. 
Elements of Language and Grammar — Studies in English 


tammar. 
A eluant, concise, comprehensive treatment of the subject. 


HISTORICAL CHARTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF 
EUROPE. By TOWNSEND MAcCouN, 


Used in all the leading educational institutions of the country. 
Indispensable in the study of History and Geography. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


. STOWELL, M.D. 
Primer of Health — Healthy Body — Essentials of Health — 
Handbook of Simple Experiments. 
a scientific, yet interesting enough for supplementary 
readers. 


Health Series Microscope. Used with the ‘* Handbook.” 


MUSIC, 
THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, | JOUN 
THE CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND SONG. V. Turrs. 
These two series cover every phase of instruction in vocal music, 


both in pedagogy and practice. 


Charts, Books of Reference, and Teachers’ Helps, BOStOM, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
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AT CLOVELLY. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Clovelly, dear Clovelly, 
By rainbow-tinted sea, 

A voice steals o’er the tossing main, 
And whispers low to me 

Of moors all golden in the sun, 
Above the little town, 

That through the rift of Denon crag 
Goes careless straggling down. 


Clovelly, dear Clovelly, 
In hush of darkest night, 
I can smell the mystic odor 
Of jasmine stars of white; 
How they crowded round my window, 
Grown sweeter with the hours, 
Till the heart-beats of the mortal 
Were blended with the flowers. 


Clovelly, dear Clovelly, 
I seem to hear again 
The patter and the tingle 

Of fairy summer rain ; 

The giant trees of Hobby Deine 
More grimly seem to smile, 
An amethyst ’neath sudden rain 
Gleams Lundy’s fairy isle. 


Clovelly, dear Clovelly, 
Adown your rambling street 
Ruth Jewel comes with curls of gold, 
And little dancing feet ; 
Ruth Jewei hath a roguish eye, 
Her years — they sum but three! 
Best love of all Ciovelly-town 
Ruth Jewel is to me. 


In life’s small things be resolute and great 
To keep thy muscle trained; knowest thou when Fate 
Thy measure takes, or when she’ll say to thee, 
‘*] find thee worthy; do this deed for me ” ? 
—Lowell. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL A NECESSITY. 


BY WALTER ALLEN, 


| The high school course has a healthy and hearty champion 
in Walter Allen, of New Haven, who has on several occasions 
lately made a vigorous plea for the necessity of a well equipped 
high school of high standard in every community. | 
Whatever the necessary burden, it will not be 
heaviest for those who have the largest property. 
The principal part of the cost of maintaining govern- 
ent is shifted by processes of transference, some- 
lines apparent and sometimes obscure, but always 
operating, from the shoulders of the few who are rich 
to the backs of the many who are not rich. In the 
‘inal settlement, taxation is adjusted in proportion to 
consumption and use instead of in proportion to capi- 
alandineome. ‘Thus those who own great properties 


ay Jess than their just share of taxation, while those | 


‘ho own little property, or none, pay more than their 
ist share. ‘These do not always pay in the form of 
direct taxes, but in the form of compensating prices 
or rent, food, clothing, tools, ete., exacted by those 
ho do pay the tax collector. It is not more cer- 
lin that, as a rule, the comsumer pays the tax im- 
sed by a tariff on imports, than that the poor in 
ie end pay more than their right proportion of the 
‘| of public education for all. With a liberal 
pirit, for which no admiration and no gratitude can 
be too generous, they bravely carry their too large 


share of the common burden, asking only that the 
schools be made good enough for those who are most 
favored of fortune, and that their own children may 
participate as long as possible in all their advantages. 

If I were to search for the persons who make real 
sacrifices for supporting the high schools of the city, 
I would not go through our shaded avenues, or visit 
the assessors and the census-taker to discover who 
pay the largest taxes and have the fewest children. 
Whatever these pay, they pay of their abundance, 
and they get their full reward in kind, in the inere- 
ment of value due to the higher and safer intelligence 
of the coming citizens who will be the guardians of 
all their possessions and all their rights. But in such 
a search I would go up arid down the unfashionable 
streets, taking note of the mechanics and laborers 
and clerks, the widowed washerwomen and seam- 
stresses, who are struggling year in and year out to 
live right lives and pay all their debts and rear up 
honest children on wages of a dollar, a dollar and a 
half, or two dollars a day—when work does not fail 
altogether. These need for simplest comfort the $2, 
or $3, or $5 a week which every child of high school 
age might possibly contribute to the common store, 
but deny themselves not merely luxuries, but needed 
food and clothes and recreation in order that a son or 
daughter of promise may pursue for a while the 
superior studies which will open to the dear child’s 
prospect the sunlit heights of knowledge upon which 
their own dull eyes have never gazed. 

What if such a boy never makes far progress from 
his father’s toilsome life? He will be sure to outdo 
his father in desire that his son shall obtain what he 
could not secure for himself. What if such a girl is 
fated to live meanly in comparison with the aspira- 
tions that ennobled her early hope? ler unsatisfied 
and yearning soul may brood a child endowed with the 
energy of talent or the flame of genius, who will make 
for himself a way into the front rank of his genera- 
tion, becoming a pillar and ornament of the state. 
The pages of history glow with panegyric of the 
sons of mothers whose heart-beats were the passionate 
and pathetic dirge of a cherished disappointment. 

Do not be daunted by bugbears, especially by such 
bugbears as are invented by persons who have turned 
their backs on the public school system for their chil- 
dren and lost the personal motive which insures that 
they will do the utmost for everybody’s children. 
The money that is spent for endowing and support- 
ing private schools, in the city and out of it, if added 
to the resources from taxation—a transference that 
would not add a dollar to the total burden—would 
give a public high school so superior in its class 
that no wise and unspoiled parent would think of 
sending their children elsewhere. Such a high school 
is the need of the people and the right of the people. 

We may wait for new streets, and bridges, and pave- 
ments, and parks, and electric lights; for public 
markets and private mansions, for theatres and con- 
certs and yoyages abroad, for luxuries of every 
nature, public or personal, yes, and for new libraries, 
inuseums, hospitals, and churches, with less irrepara- 
ble loss than we may wait for adequate schools for the 
children of the city whose youthtime is passing. 

On the high frieze of Boston’s public library, that 
free university of the people, is cut into the enduring 
oranite in letters so large that they may be read afar, 
an inscription which every citizen of a free state 
should have engraven in his heart: “The common- 
wealth requires the education of all the people as the 
safeguard of liberty and order.”—From New Haven 


Address, 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Quincy, Mass. 


One of the most ludicrous results of solemnly aec- 
cepted methods of fixing salaries is shown in the fol- 
lowing incident. A master in a well-known city, 
feeling that a European trip for study and recreation 
would greatly benefit him and his pupils, obtained 
leave of absence from the school committee and went 
abroad. The time was spent most profitably. When, 
however, the master returned refreshed and invigo- 
rated physically, mentally and morally; when, filled 
with enthusiasm, and eager to inspire and benefit his 
pupils, he came back to his work, he found a great 
surprise awaiting him. As certain men have lost 
their shadows, and as others have lost their reflee- 
tions and yet have not known why, so ihe master 
found he had lost his continuity of service and must 
resume his work at a much lower salary than that 
Which he had received when considerably less 
ellicient! ‘Lost his continuity of service,” had he? 
And what in the name of common sense if he had? 
Where had he landed? Was he more efficient or less 
elicient? ‘Woodenness” in education is always a 
perfect reductio ad absurdum. There is no place for 
the foot-rule in dealing with the most important of 
public interests. 

And here L wish to ask why the American people 
are willing to allow the teacher’s profession to be less 
remunerative and less esteemed than either law or 
medicine or theology? Do you say that the great 
law of supply and demand will regulate the teacher’s 
salary? If you were ill, would you employ a cheap 
doctor? If you became involved in legal diffieul- 
ties, would you retain a cheap lawyer? If you wished 
for spiritual aid and comfort, would you search dili- 
gently for the cheapest clergyman? And yet com- 
munities are generally willing and ever eager to com- 
mit the physical, mental, and moral interests of the 
children to the care of teachers whose salaries are 
insufficient to satisfy the most moderate needs. 

All honor to that noble band of efficient teachers 
who are yearly giving their lives to their country; 
who are in the truest and best sense of the words 
public benefactors; whose watchword is not “salary,” 
but “efliciency.’ But how many teachers do you 
suppose are failing in this proud state of Massachu- 
setts? And why are they permitted to fail? Be- 
cause they are cheap! You can hire them for less 
money than the amount necessary for obtaining good 
teachers. There are millions for palatial buildings 
and thousands for decoration, but for the teachers 
not even the compensation of third-rate lawyers, doe- 
tors, clergymen, or business men! 

The public schools of Massachusetts are not places 
to be used as training schools for ineflicient teachers, 
or snug harbors for superannuated — intellectual 
navigators. 

There ought to be an immediate and a_ radical 
change in this matter of salaries. Years of service 
have their place, but years of eflicieney are the main 
issue. Sex has absolutely nothing to do with the 
question. ‘The profession must be made so honor- 
able and remunerative that it will attract and hold 
the best men and the best women of the land. When 
the voung graduate on his way to the practice of law 
or medicine says to the community: “Let me ex- 
periment on your children. IT will do it at very low 
figures,” the community ought to reply: “Hands 
off! You shall not assume the duties of the most 
difficult and important of professions, even if your 
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bungling services should be offered free of charge. 
Economy in such matters is akin to starvation to 
save provision bills. Go about your business—that 
is, law or medicine!” 

‘Raise the standard, raise the salaries, raise the 
efficiency. Exclude bunglers. The employment of 
poor teachers has never been the means of saving a 
cent. It is pure loss, or worse than loss. The gain 
derived from hiring the best teachers is absolutely 
incalculable. No community can afford to let such 
teachers go. 

I believe that it is the solemn duty of all profes- 
sional and efficient teachers to agitate this great ques- 
tion until the right shall prevail. The greatness and 
the glory of our country depend as much on the 
proper recognition of teachers’ services as upon any 
one thing. I call for united action on this subject. 


ARITHMETIC IN THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 


(Mr. Winship’s observations of Supervisor Speer’s work.] 


One of the rare privileges of the season was the 
opportunity to visit Chicago schools with Assistant 
Superintendent W. W. Speer. It is always a tempta- 
tion in writing about school visiting to tell what you 
do not like, and one can, therefore, readily forgive 
Dr. J. M. Rice for indulging in a foolish exhibition 
of himself in the Forum articles. We prefer to tell 
what we saw that was unquestionably good. 

SENSE 'TRAINING.—Sense training is the key- 
note of the first year’s work with number as the as- 
sumed subject through which it is secured. Absolute 
childish freedom with absence of self-consciousness 
is aimed at and largely obtained. The little people 
rarely walk, but run about the room as they would at 
home. Almost never does a child of that age at 
home take a walking step. It is always a run or a 
skip, and it is the same in the first year grades that I 
visited. ‘True, this is liable to become a mechanical 
and unnatural step, but generally it seemed free and 
easy. 

The room is admirably equipped with a great va- 
riety and abundance of tablets and blocks in color, 
and colored pictures upon the wall and in portfolios. 
Karly in their school life the children know the colors 
and the geometrical forms, and they get a little prac- 
tice each half day in knowing colors; (1) by picking 
out something of a given color; (2) by touching as 
many things of that color as they can; (3) by naming 
other things that they can see in the schoolroom; (4) 
by hearing things out of the school that they can re- 
member. 

They have practice also in form knowing; (1) by 
selecting a given form, in block or tablet; (2) by 
selecting other objects of the same general form; (3) 
by naming others that they see in the room; (4) by 
naming others out of school from memory; (5) by feel- 
ing of forms blindfolded; (6) by feeling of objects of 
some general geometrical form blindfolded. After 
six months in school the slowest pupil, even, knew all 
shapes and forms as far as a hexagonal prism. 

Ilere is the outline of a half day’s program: ten 
minutes each to touch, color, ear-iraining, gymnastics, 
form cutting, and recess; fifteen minutes each to 
action sentences for language, and ear-training, and 
“number work” with solids; ten minutes each to rope 
pulling, play, gymnastics, and drawing. 

The number work is marvelous. 


’ 


with “relations,” 


It deals largely 
which means, practically, fractions. 
The concrete is magnified at first, then the abstract is 
readily secured. So far as I could judge, the children 
have so much variety in the concrete and are taken 
away from it so early that they do not form the 
vicious habit of picturing objects in the mind before 
seeing the relations of numbers. The virtue or vice 
of the system is determined by whether or not they 
are taught to see relations abstractly or concretely. 
In the first grade the children recognize at sight 
and promptly; (1) larger and smaller surfaces, blocks, 
objects, and persons; (2) largest and smallest surfaces, 


blocks, objects, and persons; (3) shorter and taller, 
shortest and tallest; (4) first, second, etc., to the right 
and left of the third, etc., i. e., of ten objects or per- 
sons which is the third to the right or left of the 
second; (5) they find a line, square, rectangle, cube, 
square prism, etc., that is twice as large as one of each 
that is shown by the pupils. Ample practice is given 
to secure almost absolute accuracy in seeing the rela- 
tion of two to one in size. (6) This is followed by as 
thorough practice in the relation of one-half with 
lines, surfaces, and solids. Mr. Speer’s whole suc- 
cess is in early training in eye perception and quick 


| of that,” or “This is six-fifths of that.” 


FIG. 1. 


and accurate judgment in relative sizes. (7) The same 
with three times the size,and one-third and two-thirds. 
Two-thirds is a vital point. Neglect to secure accur- 
acy and rapidity in estimating that one square rec- 
tangle or one rectangular prism is two-thirds of an- 


| ' 


FIG. 2. 


other without any lines to assist is fatal to the great 
results secured a few months later. In securing 
this there is much practice in paper cutting. (Fig 1.) 
(8) In substance the teaching is: ais }b; ais} c¢; 
bis bis2 Xa; cis3 xX a; cis b. This lat- 
ter is of the greatest importance, and must be known 
promptly. Children when they once see that if a is 
4 b, and that ec is 35 x a, and therefore c is 3 b, have 
accomplished much by way of clearing the fractional 
atmosphere ever after. (9) When the thirds are 
well taught, the fourths are attempted. Children cut 
paper, use tablets (squares and rectagles), square, 
rectangular, triangular, prisms, and cylinders. (Fig. 2.) 
From lines, tablets, and solids are taught:— 

Ais}b; ais 4c; ais} d; bis2 xa; bis2e; 
bis $d; cis3 Xa; cis3b; cis3d; dis4xa;d 
is 2X b; dis ge, 

In the second grade this work is carried on to much 
higher series, teaching 


Ais}b; ais}c; ais} d; ais bis2 xa; 
is 3c; bis}d; bis%e; cis3 Ka; cis $b; cis 
d; cis ge; dis4xXa; dis2xXb; dis$c; dista 
eis5xX a; eis $b; eis §c; eis $d. 

I saw perfect work done with six, and was told, and 
believe it unhesitatingly, that in the third grade this 
work is done as high as twelve. 

This was never memorized as a “table,” but was 
learned absolutely from the handling of the blocks. 
There were no lines on the blocks to aid the eye, and 
they were not treated uniformly in a row as here 
given, but two blocks like b and f in a series of six 
and without the sixth, half, two-thirds, and four- 


' fifths, the children would say: “This is one-third of 


that,” and “This is three times that.” Or with the 
five-sixths and the unit would say: “This is five-sixths 
When asked 
how they knew, they would make with the finger the 
five equal parts of the one and the six equal parts of 
the other and show that there were five-fifths in the 
one, and one more, or six-fifths, in the other. It was 
all intelligent and not reciting. 

In the third grade I saw most excellent addition. 
Here, as in everything else, the premium is upon 
quick seeing, quick thinking, prompt results. The 
figures are written upon the board, quickly erased, 
and the answers given. Small numbers are 
used, but absolute accuracy and great rapidity 
are secured. Here are examples placed upon 
the board, erased almost as soon as the last num- 


ber is written and the answers were always 
correct and the time required almost nothing: 
352 
43 327 543 233 
64 642 345 413 
There is little single column adding, and 


not until well into the third year do they 
have single products that are more than ten, but 


when they get to it they add at sight: 
345 2456 
873 9843 


In reading I heard nothing specially notewortliy. 
I suspect little is attempted aside from board work in 
the first grade, and it seems not to have been magnified 
in the second. 

Language work was very good, clear, intelligent, 
with good vocabulary. 

Penmanship was good, but not better than can be 
found in almost any progressive city, and not so good 
as is frequently seen for that age. 

Spelling is excellent. It is learned through eye- 
training, like adding. Mr. Fitzsimmons was with us. 
He wrote his name upon the board. Not one had 
ever seen the word before. It was promptly erased. 
The children went to the board and of the whole class 
only two missed it. One omitted the s after z and one 
put aneaftern. The name was not pronounced, and 
was quickly observed, remembered, and written. 

“Visualization” is the pet term by which Mr. Speer 
designates this way of adding, spelling, and language 
work. The number work secured better results in 
those lines than 1 have found elsewhere at the same 
age. I have not as yet seen the Kansas City work, 
which is unquestionably its equal. 

While the work is based upon Mr. Speer’s “New 
Arithmetic, Part One, for Teachers,” the results are 
beyond anything one would have a right to expec! 
from the claims of the book, but with it any sensible. 
persevering teacher can secure work approximately 
as good as this. Of course, these teachers have Mr. 
Speer with them frequently, and there is nothing to 
take the place of the inspiration of an author, ® 
genius, possessed with an idea, and Mr. Speer is al! 
of these. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. Hunt, Winchester, Mass. 
find the Journat a live, very valuable aid to the 
teacher, and commend it to our teachers’ club —which 
wants the best of everything. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LABORATORY LESSONS simple experiments, such as the condensation of 


ON WEATHER MAPS.—(11) 


BY J. M. JAMESON, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


The general phenomena of the winds and tempera- 
tures around cyclones and anticyclones having been 


moisture on the outside of a glass containing cold 
water, condensation of the moisture in the breath 
upon the cool surface of a mirror, ete. The re- 
mainder of the explanation will be supplied by the 
pupils themselves, if their attention is guided again to 
the nature of the winds at cyclone and anticyclone 


N 


DIAGRAM OF WEATHER 
ELEMENTS AT A LOW 


PRESSURE 


traced out in accordance with the suggestions given 
in Part I. of this article, no difficulty will now be had 
in understanding the production and distribution of 
ihe,various types of weather. As a preparatory step, 
the weather signs given at the top of the maps should 
be learned. Next, a square of tracing paper should 
be prepared as for temperatures, but with a second, 
smaller circle drawn within the first, and upon this 
the weather signs from around several cyclones should 
A composite, showing the typical weather 
This may 


be traced. 
conditions at a cyclone, will be the result. 
now be examined closely, and the location of the 
areas of stormy, cloudy, and clear weather carefully 
noted. The percentage of each sort should be ob- 
iained, first, for the whole inner circle: secondly, for 
the rim; and finally, for each of the four larger quad- 
rants, 

In this way it may be established that the area of 
rain and cloud is situated mainly on the eastern side, 
near the centre of the cyclone, but often extending 
outward several hundred miles; that the area of great- 
est precipitation is much smaller and lies to the east 
of the centre; that the cloud area does not extend far 

estward of the centre; and that on the western side 
clear and fair weather is the rule. 

Craphie representations of these results, together 
\ith the isotherms, isobars, and winds as found for a 

clone, should now be constructed, as shown in 
livure 1. These will be of the highest value a little 
“ler in explaining the sequence of weather changes. 

\ similar examination of the weather conditions 

und antieyclones naturally follows. Such areas 

‘| he found to be generally clear and fair. As the 

ils will doubtless be eager to know the cause for 

's, and also the reason for the characteristic ‘distri- 
‘ition of rain and cloud at the cyclones, the teacher 

'v well stop here long enough to furnish the ex- 

vation. If not already known, the relation he- 
‘neen the temperature of air and its capacity for 
‘uler vapor should first be demonstrated by means of 


AREA. 
areas. A study of the correlation between the direc- 
tion of the winds and the weather at the home locality 


WEATHER 
AROUND HIGH PRFS- 


The weather elements at anticyclone areas may 
also be represented by a typical diagram, as in 
ligure 2. 

A suggestion of the eastward progression of 
weather conditions was made under the study of iso- 
therms. This should now be worked out more com- 
pletely by locating upon a blank map the positions 
occupied by the centre of a cyclone on successive 
dates, and connecting them by lines to show the path 
traversed. Anticyclones may be treated in the same 
manner. During this study, the charts given in the 
Monthly Weather Review will be found valuable for 
comparison, From measurements of a number of 
their paths, the average velocities of both cyclones 
and anticyclones, expressed as miles per hour, should 
be computed separately for the summer and for the 
winter months, and the greater velocity for the win- 
ter season noted. With older pupils, the reasons for 
the motion northeastward and for the seasonal varia- 
tions in velocity may be introduced at this point. 
Care should be had, also, to present clearly to the 
pupil the idea that it is the weather conditions that 
thus travel and not the actual winds. 

It remains now to consider the results which 
necessarily follow from the facts established in the 
preceding lessons. One of the most striking con- 
stitutes what is commonly called a ‘cold wave.” A 
region of comparatively high temperatures occupies 
the front or eastern portion of a cyclone. Coming 
immediately behind this, on the western and northern 
sides, with a sudden transition from one to the other, 
is a cold region swept by north winds. As the 
cyclone moyes across the country toward the north 
east, the low temperatures slowly creep eastward and 
southward from out of the northwest, occasionally 
bringing freezing weather as far south as Florida and 
causing much damage. This may all be shown on 
the maps in a very effective manner, by drawing off a 
few of the “warped” isotherms at a cyclone, on a sheet 
of tracing paper and moving the chart thus made 
eastward over the various stations. 


By selecting maps which show the development 


A 
N 


ELEMENTS 


SURE AREAD. 


will add interest to the work and help to render it 


perfectly clear. 


and progress of a cold wave on consecutive dates, and 
coloring them to bring out the distribution of tem- 
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continuous fall of the barometer. Finally, the 
barometer having reached its lowest point, the winds 
would weaken, and then shift to the west or nor(h- 
west and increase in strength, while the temperature 
would rapidly fall, the barometer rise, and the clouds 
disappear. 

If his position be south of the centre, on the linc 
C D, similar though less marked changes in the tem- 
perature, air pressure, and clouds would oceur, while 
ihe winds would shift or “veer” steadily from the 
southeast around through the south to the southwes| 
or west. If the cyclone centre lay to the south of 
the observer, the wind would change or “back” from 
east, through the northeast and north to the north- 
west. The change in the direction of the wind. 
therefore, furnishes an indication of the position of 


the cyclone centre. 
In the same manner, a diagram of the conditions 
around an anticyclone, Figure 2, may be moved eas\- 


ward and the successive changes in the weather noted. 
Clear, cool weather, with west and northwest winds. 
changing to east winds, characterize the passage o| 
the centre; falling, then rising, temperature, with tli 
winds shifting from northeast through east to soutl) 
east, show that the anticyclone centre lies to thi 


Fig. 3 
peratures clearly, in each, a series of very instructive 
‘ “cold wave charts” may be made. Figures 3-6 show 
; such a series for the recent cold wave of January 22 to 
26, in which the unshaded portions include tempera- 
tures from zero to thirty degrees, and the lined shad- 
ings represent temperatures lower than zero in the 
north, and above thirty degrees in the south. An 
area of low pressure, central over the Great lakes on 
1 January 22, moved eastward on the succeeding dates, 
: drawing down into its western side the cold north 
winds from out of an area of very high pressure 
located in the northwest. Temperatures below freez- 
ing were experienced over a large part of Florida. 
The sequence of weather changes may be shown 
' ly placing the typical eyclone area of Figure 1, drawn 
to the same scale as the map, on a sheet of tracing 
A paper, and moving it northeastward or northward 
j over the map past any selected station. Suppose the 
location of the station be such that the portion along 
the line A DB passes over it. As the eyclone ap- 
proaches, an observer at this station would notice 
light, easterly winds, which shift to the southeast or 
south and increase in strength, with rising tempera- 
; ture, Increasing cloudiness, and finally storm, and a 
Fig. 5. 
north; stationary temperature, with winds shiftin 
é f from the northwest through the west to the south or 
‘ southeast, that the centre lies to the south. Durine 
; J all this study, a contemporary weather record shoul: 
be kept and the changes in wind direction and tli 
weather carefully traced. 
J In conclusion, it must be added that the preced! 
suggestions make no pretensions to completene> 
i They are intended merely to indicate some of |! 
i ways in which definite study of meteorological })| 
: nomena may replace casual and superficial exami: 
' tion; the progressive teacher will supplement them 
( may best suit the needs of his particular clas 
A Above all else, it must be remembered that suge' 
, tious of this character are of value in practice in J 
g ] so far as they are worked out by the pupil, step | 
7 SALA step, through his own unaided efforts. The funct!: 
\ 30° of the teacher is merely to furnish suflicient euidan 
to prevent wrong inferences or wasted effort. 
g ZZ Z| is nothing in the whole outline, excepting always 
\\ a AA" eral study, which a pupil of the grammar school mm: 
\ GG < a, not do—in fact, should not do. When this prepa! 
~~) Ny GZ tory work is done in the grades, the high school m 
profitably possess its more advanced text-book cours 
_ Fig. 4. in meteorology. 24 
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PROVERBS. 


ARRANGED BY IDA THAYER WEEKS. 


A CLOSING DAY EXERCISE. 

[The above exercise may be used in any class number- 
ing a hundred or less. When it was given by our gradu- 
ating class, one young lady introduced it, standing dur- 
ing its entire length, speaking occasionally as though 
she led it, and bringing it to a conclusion in the final 
proverb. 

Interest may be added to the exercise if the pupils ap- 
pear to be answering one another, especially in those 
cases where direct contrasts occur; for instance, in num- 
bers 40, 41, and 42.] 

Class Leader.—Ladies and gentlemen: As all good ad- 
vice is worthy of attention, and as that found in the 
proverbs of various lands is advice that has been well 
tested, we have made a collection of a hundred and one 
\jproverbs which have seemed to us the best, that they 
may serve as an amusement at the present momert, and 
for use in the time to come. 

Someone has wisely said: “It is not easy to overestimate 
sound proverbial literature. Wit and wisdom are no 
unworthy yoke fellows, and a proverb may be said to 
consist of the wit of one man and the wisdom of many.” 

You will understand that we do not mean to trespass 
upon your patience with the length of our exercise, when 
quote as our first proverb: — 

1. Least said is soonest mended. 
2. More have repented speech than silence. 
3. He who says what he likes will hear what he does 


25. A fool may make money, but it takes a wise man 


to spend it. 


26. Money is easier made than made use of. 

27. A fool and his money are soon parted. 

28. Penny wise and pound foolish. 

29. He who would get rich in a year gets hanged in 


half a year. 

30. When a rich man speaketh, every man holdeth his 
tongue; if a poor man speak, they say, “What fellow is 
this?” 

31. He is rich enough who wants nothing. 
32. Little wealth, little woe. 

33. <A big place, 
An anxious face, 
3% Many are ruined by bargains. 
What we don’t want is always dear. 

36. Economy is a good income. 

373. They who cannot have what 
learn to like what they have. 

38. You may go further, my lord, and fare worse. 

39. Better sma’ fish than nane. 

49. All work and no play 

Makes Jack a dull boy. 


or 
oo. 


they like should 


41. All play and no work 

Gives Tom a ragged shirt. 
42. There’s moderation in all things. 
43. A hasty man never wanted woe. 
44. A hungry man, an angry man, 


45. Beware of the anger of the good-natured man. 
46. The sweetest wines make the sharpest vinegar. 
47. Anger improves the appearance of nothing but a 


eat’s back. 


not like, 48. He that is slow to wrath is of great understanding. 
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Fig. 6. 


{.- Words are like leaves, and where they mostabound 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 
Empty vessels ring the loudest. 

\. Think much—talk little—write less. 

Speak well of your friend; of your enemy say 
nothing. 

‘. He who lives unloving, dies unlamented. 

He who has a thousand friends has not one friend 
to spare, 
And he who has an enemy will meet him every- 
where. 
Have but few friends, but much acquaintance, 
Many friends, no friend. 
In time of prosperity friends will be plenty, 
In time of adversity one out of twenty. 
\ broken friendship may be soldered, but it will 
he made sound. 
He who is weatherwise is not otherwise. 
\ good dog deserves a good bone. 
ile that is born to be hung will never be drowned. 
Many men, many minds. 
Many women, many whims. 
None is a fool always, every one sometimes. 
\ fool demands much, but he’s a greater fool that 
One fooi makes a hundred. 
Young folks think old folks fools; old folks know 


oung ones, 
3 rhere’s no fool like an old fool. 
-1. Wash a dog, comb a dog, still a dog is but a dog. 


49. An Englishman’s never happy but when he’s mis- 
erable. 

50. A Scotehman’s never at home but when he’s 
abroad. 

51. An Iriskman’s never at peace but when he’s fight- 
ing. 


52. More have been slain by meat than murder. 
More have been drowned in wine than water. 
Everv one can keep house better than her mother 


53. 
54. 
—until she tries. 
55. Take time by the forelock. 
56. Haste makes waste. 
57. Gently does it. 
58. no man’s cattle. 
59. Tl neither meddle nor make, 
60, Trust not one night’s ice. 
61. Don't sell the bear-skin till you've killed the bear. 
till the eggs 


62. Don't count your chickens are 


hatched, 
One can't tell what the pie is till the lid is off. 
He who stumbles twice over the same stone de- 


63. 
64. 
serves to break his shins. 
65. Experience keeps a dear school, but fools learn 1m 
no other. 
(6. One has never so much ne ed of one’s wits as when 
one has to deal with a fool. 
There’s small choice among rotten apples. 


67 
68. When bad’s the best, nought must be the choice. 
69. Of two evils, choose the least; of two sins, neither. 


70. A good night’s rest will counsel best. 


71. Sleep on it. 

72. One swallow does not make a summer. 

73. But one grasshopper can make a spring. 

74. You can’t make cheese out of chalk. 

75. There are three companions with whom a man 


should always keep on good terms, his stomach, his con- 
science, and his wife. 
76. He that hath wife and children wants not business. 
77. He that hath not children knows not what love is. 
78. Children are certain cares, uncertain comforts. 


79. Little children and headaches, 
Great children and heartaches. 
80. What's bred in the bone will out in the flesh. 


81. No one need be ashamed of honest work. 

82. Better black hands than no bread. 

88. It’s not work that kills men, it’s worry. 

84. God heips them who help themselves. 

85. Let’s be doing. 

86. Let an enemy have your house the tirst year, a 
the second, the third go and live there. 

A wise physician, skilled our wounds to heal, 

Is more than armies to the public weal. 

S&. The doctor is often more to be dreaded than the 


friend 
87. 


disease. 
89. Better pay the butcher than the doctor. 
“0. Keep the head cool and the feet dry and a fig for 
the doctor. 
91. The window open more would keep the doctor 
from the door. 
(Numbers 88, 89, 90, and 91 fling their proverbs at num- 
ber S7 as incontrovertible evidence that she is wrong.) 
v2. A man may be guided the whole livelong day, 
If he only imagines he’s got his own way. 
93. Would men but follow what their wives advise, 
All things would prosper, all the world grow wise. 
94. Take your wife’s first advice, not her second. 
95. A woman's advice is a poor thing; but he’s a fool 
who does not take it. 
v6. Men hold the reins, but the women tell them which 
to drive. 
97. Manners maketh man. 
98. Woman makes the manners. 
99. The man’s a fool who thinks by force or skill 
To stem the torrent of a woman’s will; 
For if she will she will! You may depend on’t, 
And if she won’t she won’t! And there’s an end 
on't! 
¢Numbers 92 to 100 may be made more interesting if 
distributed among the boys and girls in such a way that 
each seems to be joking at the other's expense,—that is, 
of course, providing the class be from a mixed school.) 


100. Much study is the weariness of the tlesh: 
Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
101. Whatever thou takest in hand 


Remember the end, 
And thou shalt never do amiss. 


ONE HUNDRED FAVORITE BOOKS. 

Professor C. H. Thurber of the Chicago Univer- 
sity in his “Child Study” movement took the census 
of 3,000 pupils, and here is a list of the 100 most read 
hooks. This is not a theoretical list, but a real “flesh 
and blood” every day report of what they read. 
They are given in the order of their popularity:— 

“Littl Women,’ “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Boys of '76,” “Life of Washington,” “Black 
Tales, ‘Little Men,” ‘Little 
Red Riding Hood,” the Lilacs,” ‘Little 
Fauntleroy,” “Life of Lincoln,” “Evangeline,” “Two Lit- 
Fiske’s ‘‘History of the United 
“Story of Our Country,’ 
Longfellow’s “Build- 
seanstalk,” “Sweet 


Fairy 
“Under 


Beauty,” Griinm’s 
Lord 
tle Pilgrims’ Progress,” 
States,’ “Seven 
‘Alice in Wonderland,” 
ing of the Nation,” “Jack and the 
William,” “Cuore,” “Cinderella,” “Arabian Nights,” “The 
Christmas Carol,’ “The Lamplighter,” “John Halifax,” 
“Swiss Family Robinson,” “Juan and Juanita,” “Huckle- 
berry Finn,” “Scottish Chiefs,” “Cast Away in the Cold, ’ 
“Gulliver's “Hight “Aunt Jo’s Serap 
Book,” “Five Little Peppers,” “Tom Sawyer,” “Ben Hur,’ 
“Bditha’'s Burglar,” Monte 
Cristo,” “David Copperfield,” “Old-Fashioned Girl,” “Pil- 
“Life of Franklin,” ‘Daniel 
"<The Wide, Wide World,” “Birds’ Christmas 
“Child’s History of England,” Hans 
Andersen's fairy Tales, “Captain January,” “Redskin 
and Cow Boy,” ‘Jack the Giant Killer,” “Oliver Twist,” 
“Prank on the Gunboat,” “Grandfather’s Chair,” “The 
Wandering Jew,” “Elsie Dinsmore,” “Elsie’s Children,” 
Days of Pompeii,” “Life of U. S. Grant,” Haw- 
thorne’ Wonderbook,” “The Hunter of Ozark,” “St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Eve,” “Boys of the First Empire,” “Not Like 


Little Sisters,” 


Poems, 


Travels,” Cousins,” 


“Sarah Crewe,” “Count of 


grim’s Progress,” Boone,” 
‘“Tvanhoe, 


Carol,” Dickens’ 


‘Last 


{Continued on page 342. | 
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America is pre-eminently the land of elevators and 
telephones. 


Americans are the world’s masters in the invention 
of machinery and electrical appliances. 


Both the National at Milwaukee and the American 
Institute at Montreal will be larger meetings than 
those associations have ever held. 


Messrs. Raymond and Whitcomb, 296 Washington 
street, Boston, will have an attractive excursion to 
Montreal, Quebec, and the Saguenay in connection 
with the American Institute of Instruction. 


It is not easy to place the responsibility in. the 
Massachusetts legislature for the tremendous defeat 
of the “Compulsory District Superintendeney,” but 
Judge Francis C. Lowell’s attack on the board of edu- 
cation was the apparent cause, 


Kansas made a mistake from which she will not 
soon recover in reducing the salaries of the county 
superintendents and of nearly all the professors in 
the various state educational institutions. Hereto- 
fore the Populistic movement has meant loyalty to 
public education. = 


In 1850 there were 993 patents granted in the 
United States, and in 1890, 26,292, twenty-six times 
as Many as forty years earlier. From 1837 to 1895 
there have been 543.956 patents granted. Carriages, 
Wagons, stores, furnaces, reapers, lamps, and shoes are 
the most patented, 


lor the Montreal meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, July 9-12, there will he one fare, 
round Irip, from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 


nd Massachusetts, and probably from Rhode Island. 


Tickets will be good returning till July 31. From 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, etc., 
it will be a fare and a third, round trip, and tickets 
good returning to July 22. From most points in 
Connecticut teachers will probably come to Spring- 
field or Worcester on local tickets and get one fare 
ticket from that point. For New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, ete., we advise teachers to write to Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, 31 East Fourteenth street, New 
York City. 

She is one of the best-known writers and speakers 
upon educational topics, holds one of the most im- 
portant positions in the educational field, is one of the 
most scrupulously careful women in her speech and 
companionship in the country; but she was not known 
to the “switechman” of whom she asked in the early 
morning, as she changed trains at A-——, “Can I get 
a glass of milk near here?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “over at Mrs. McCarthy’s.” 

Approaching Mrs. M.’s “shop,” she saw an ominous 
lager beer sign over the door, and retreating to the 
switchman said in an apologetic tone, “Does Mrs. Me- 
Carthy sell beer?” 

“No, but Pll show you who does.” 


The Baroness von Bulow of Germany made a pilgrim- 
age to Hartford the past week to pay her respects to 
Dr. Henry Barnard, and in doing this she not only 
honored the most distinguished living American edu- 
cator, but as well the great cause she represents. For 
fifty years Henry Barnard has worked in season and 
out of season for the kindergarten movement. He 
was the only American educator at the international 
educational congress held at London in 1854, where 
he saw exhibited Froebel’s kindergarten system. Re- 
turning to America he printed in his American Jour- 
nal of Education for July, 1856, an account of 
Froebel’s scheme. ‘This was the first mention that 
had been made of the kindergarten in any American 
Journal, and in all the succeeding issues of his pub- 
lications great prominence was given to the kinder- 
garten movement. “INindergarten and Child Cul- 
ture,” a volume of 800 pages, published in 1880 by Dr. 
Barnard, was a republication of the numerous articles 
on Froebel and the kindergarten written by himself or 
prepared at his suggestion. This book has become a 
classic among students of the kindergarten system of 
education, and is but one of many other evidences of 
the Hartford educator’s interest in the cause repre- 
sented by the Baroness von Bulow. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


MILWAUKEE. 


The meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee, July 6-9, will unquestionably be 
the largest in its history. The Chicago meeting in 
1897, when Mr. William FE. Sheldon was president, has 
had the post of honor up to this time, but Milwaukee 
is practically as accessible as Chicago. President 
Skinner has the requisite personality and leadership, 
with no antagonisms; the rates are as low as they have 
ever been; the local authorities, under the cuidance of 
George William Bruce of the School Board Journal, 
will entertain as well as did Buffalo last year—higher 
praise could not well be; and it will be possible for 
Kastern educators to return via Montreal and enjoy 
most of both the National and the American Institute 
of Instruction. 

The New England educators and their friends will 
travel together. Arrangements have been made for 
one fare plus the two dollars membership fee, which 
means from $21 to $24, according to route. For ex- 
cursion information inquire of W. C. Bates, Fall 
River; Walter Ballou Jacobs, Providence: J. 8. Locke, 
Saco; C. D. Hine, Hartford; flon. Fred Gowing, Con- 
cord, N. H.; Hon. M. S. Stone, Montpelier, Vt. 

Headquarters for the New Englan.! members have 
already been secured at the Flaukinton House. This 
is the first year that New '.» land has had head- 
quarters, a departure that is highly creditable to the 
state managers. 


THE LOWELL INSTITUTE. 


Dr. Benjamin I. Cotting, who recently died in Pos. 
ton at the age of eighty-five, was for fifty-five years 
the curator of the Lowell Institute, the most unique 
philanthropy in America. On March 4, 1836, Jolin 
Lowell, Jr., died in Bombay, India. Tle was the gon 
of Francis Cabot Lowell, the distinguished Bosion 
merchant, manufacturer, and inventor, from whom 
the city of Lowell was named,—“a young Bostonian, 
intended by nature for a statesman, whom the caprice 
of fortune made a merchant.” 

John Lowell, Jr., bequeathed half of his property, 
£237,000, for “the maintenance and support of public 
lectures to bedelivered in the city of Boston.” Dr, 
Jeffries Wyman was the first curator, with the young 
Dr. Cotting as his personal friend and adviser. The 
Lowell Institute went into operationin 1839, and afier 
four vears of service Dr. Wyman retired and Dr. Cot- 
ting took his place. Until 1878 these lectures were 
given in the Marlboro building, entered through the 
“Archway bookstore.” Of late the lectures have 
been given in Huntington hall, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. In addition to the courses of 
lectures by the world’s most eminent professional, 
scientific, literary, and scholastic specialist, there are 
instruction maintained. “The 
Lowell School of Design” and “The Teachers’ Schoo! 
of Science” are the most important departments. 
Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver of Boston has been 


many courses of 


one of the most influential advisers for many years. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The quickness with which the victorious Turkish 
armies were halted and the defiant Sultan compelled 
to agree to an armistice when Russia interposed to 
secure those results furnishes new proof of the com- 
manding influence of the ezar in European politics. 
The exhibition is the more impressive, because the 
young Wilhelm, was un- 
doubtedly exerting himself to sustain the Porte in its 
belligerent mood. The extraordinary demands which 
Turkey made upon Greece, including the cession of 
Thessaly and a war indemnity of ten million pounds. 
besides the abolition of the privileges which Greeks 
now enjoy in the Turkish empire, have been likened 
to the chaffering of an Oriental merchant, who always 


other despot, Kaiser 


asks a good deal more for his goods than he expects to 
get. But in this instance at least Oriental cunning 
overreached itself, for the demands were so excesslye 
as to find no support anywhere in Europe. Lord 
Salisbury has said, since the armistice was arranged, 
that the great powers would not permit any Christian 
soil to be reoccupied by Turkey; but the concert of 
the powers has proven such a feeble thing and the 
part of England in particular has been so insignificat! 
that this assurance cannot be taken as conclusive. 
* * 

There is considerable force in the complaint of 1! 
Greeks, that after they had put their interests (tr 
reservedly in the hands of the powers, and had eet! 
promised their friendly offices in the interest of pour 
the Turkish army was still permitted to continue t'> 
advance into Thessaly. The Turkish attack \)0" 
Domokos, which the Greeks resisted most desperate! 
though without avail, should have been prevented |) 
the powers, and would have been, if the so-called col 
cert of action had been anything more than a rope ©! 
straw. On the other hand, the attempt of the Gre 
to push forward their expeditionary force in !)' 
took place after the Greek government had acce}'"" 
the offices of the powers. The position of a © 
batant who has agreed to an armistice when the 0! 
combatant has not is anomalous at best. 

* * 


Military operations in Cuba are nearly at a ste! 
still, owing in part to the opening of the rainy seas 
but the political war over Cuba rages unabated, 2!" 
continues to occupy a large share of the time of © 


gress. 


Senator Morgan’s resolution for the rec’ 
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nition of the Cuban belligerents has been the text for 
days of speech-making in the senate. President 
McKinley’s message relative to distressed Americans 
in Cuba was disappointing to those who advocate ex- 
treme action. It was brief and unrhetorical. It 
made no reference to the war, but described the dis- 
tress of Americans who have been forced from their 
farms into the crowded towns and are suffering for 
the commonest necessaries of life. He called for an 
appropriation of not less than fifty thousand dollars 
to relieve those in distress, who are estimated to 
number from six to eight hundred, and to bring to 
this country such of them as may wish to leave Cuba. 
The senate acted immediately by voting the proposed 
appropriation, and then resumed its discussion of the 
Morgan resolution. In the house action was delayed 
because of the desire of some to couple the relief 
resolution with one in recognition of the insurgents. 
* * * 


The foreign mission which the Hon. John W. 
Foster, formerly secretary of state, has undertaken at 
the request of President McKinley is one of large im- 
portance. Mr. Foster is to visit London, St. Peters- 
burg, and Tokio in turn, and his errand at each 
capital is to negotiate a treaty relative to measures for 
the better protection of the seals. He has full 
authority to complete the negotiations, subject of 
course to the subsequent action of the senate upon the 
treaties which may be agreed upon. Unhappily, the 
prospect of success in the most important negotia- 
tions, those with England, is far from bright. The 
whole subject is clouded there with misconceptions 
and prejudices. The United States has so often been 
described in the English press as trying to reopen a 
settled question and as evading its just pecuniary re- 
sponsibilities under the decision of the Paris tribunal 
that many even among intelligent Englishmen be- 
lieve the accusations; though both are unfounded. 
What the United States really wants is some plan 
which will prevent the extermination of the seal 
herds; and that is something that should interest all 
three governments towhich Mr. Foster isaecredited as 
well as our own. 

* * 


The final refusal of China to enter the Universal 
Postal Union is characteristic. The stolid conserva- 
tism of the Chinese prefers to continue the primitive 
and inadequate postal service, which now covers only 
asmall part of the empire, to entering into postal rela- 
tions with the nations of the world. ‘There must be 
some elements of progress faintly working in China, 
because contracts have been made for railway build- 
ing and concessions for the working of mines; but 
advance is slow and difficult. On the other hand, 
Japan is advancing by leaps and bounds. The indus- 
trial development of the past two years has been aston- 
ishing, and bids fair at no distant day to make Japan 
a formidable competitor of western manufacturing 
nations. The national ambitions are finding ex- 
pression also in a military and naval development 
which will make Japan no contemptible rival of 
Russia in the east. Within seven years from the pres- 
ent, if her plans are carried out, Japan will have 
doubled her military strength; and by 1906, she will 
have assembled a formidable modern navy of more 
than sixty ships and one hundred torpedo boats. 

* * * 

People who accompanied the president on his re- 
cent visit to Philadelphia, whither he went to take 
part in the exercises at the Washington monument, 
report that he was followed everywhere by persistent 
applicants for office, and that they made his brief 

isit wretched. Probably this is not a special reflec- 
‘ionon Philadelphia. ‘The same thing might have 

appened anywhere. But it shows how the thirst for 
lice overcomes all sense of propriety. In this con- 
ection it is to bé noticed that the pressure upon the 
resident to modify in this direction or that the civil 

ervice rules is extremely strong: and it finds a 

liusible pretext in the undoubted fact that some of 

he extensions of the rules ordered by President 


Cleveland were not made until after the places to be 
protected had been filled by Democrats. Neverthe- 
less, it is probable that the president will resist this 
pressure; not only because he is a sincere believer in 
civil service reform, but because his experience in 
public life must teach him that the least weakening of 
the system at the present time would intensify almost 
to an unendurable point the personal pressure for ap- 
pointment which dogged his steps at Philadelphia. 


EVERY SCHOOL DAY. 


Monday, May 31, 1819, Walt Whitman, born at West 
Hills, L. I., N. Y.,died March 26, 1892, wasone of America’s 
brilliant poets. He was, in the popular sense, ‘‘a char- 
acter.”” He was generally thought to be of a rakish turn 
of mind, but those who knew him well declare that he was 
a man of good character. When Lafayette rode through 
Brooklyn upon his visit to America in 1824, he stooped 
and kissed five-year-old “Walt” Whitman. At twelve he 
began to write verses, which the Brooklyn papers printed. 
He soon learned to set type, and, after teaching ‘a few 
terms at school,” at twenty he started a paper of his own, 
setting all the type, ‘‘making up the forms,” doing his own 
press work, and then going through the town selling his 
own papers. He wason the Brooklyn Eagle in his 
twenty-ninth and thirtieth years. President Lincoln ap- 
pointed him to a government clerkship, from which he 
was discharged because of the character of his poetical 
writings, but he was appointed to another clerkship. In 
1873 he had a paralytic shock, and was physically disabled 
till he died in 1892. His mind was clear and he wrote 
occasional verses. 

Tuesday, June 1, 1800, Washington was first occupied 
as the capital of the United States. It is said that the 
furniture of the government departments was allconveyed 
from Philadelphia to Washington in one pocket sloop. 

1813.—The expression, ‘“‘Don’t give up the ship,” was 
born on this day. It was the war of 1812, and the United 
States frigate Chesapeake was captured by the British ship 
Shannon. Captain Laurence of the Chesapeake was mor- 
tally wounded, and as he was carried below, he said, ‘‘Tell 
the men to fire faster, and don’t give up the ship.” 

Wednesday, June 2, 1887, John G. Saxe, LL.D., born at 
Highgate, Vt., died at Albany March 31, 1887, was a fairly 
good lawyer in New York state, an ordinary superintend- 
ent of schools (at thirty-one and thirty-two years of age), 
a successful politician on a small scale, being attorney- 
general and deputy collector of Vermont, but his only 
prominence was in literature, to which he devoted himself 
from fifty-six to seventy-one years of age. His poems 
were sought by all the magazines. 

1865, General Grant issued the order disbanding the 
armies of the United States, and the mustering out of the 
army began. There were that day 1,034,064 volunteers in 
the United States army. It took upwards of six months 
to accomplish the disbanding. The total enlistments had 
been 2,678,967. The confederate cause enlisted about 
2,000,000. About 300,000 on each side were killed in battle, 
and about 400,000 on both sides were disabled and crip- 
pled, making about a million killed or permanently dis- 
abled by the Civil War. 

Thursday, June 3, 1808, Jefferson Davis, born in Ken- 
tucky, died in New Orleans December 6, 1889, was presi- 
dent of the Southern Confederacy. Mr. Davis was also 
member of congress, United States senator, and secretary 
of war. He graduated from West Point in 1828, and was 
for five years in the regular army in the northwest. He 
married the daughter of General Zachary Taylor, after- 
wards president of the United States. He took an active 
and creditable part in the Mexican war. At the close of 
the Civil War, over which he presided with dignity and 
skill, he was captured and imprisoned in Fortress Mon- 
roe for two years, when he was bailed out, Horace Greeley 
being one of the bondsmen. He lived twenty-five years 
after the close of the war, and was universally respected 
as a man of ability and virtue. 

Friday, June 4, 1647, Canonicus, the powerful chief who 
ruled the Narragansett tribe, died at the age of eighty- 
four. It was Canonicus who sent a snake-skin wrapped 
about a bundle of arrows to Governor Bradford, who re- 
turned the skin filled with powder and balls. He was a 
warm personal friend of Roger Williams. 

1778, three British commissioners arrived in Philadel- 
phia to arrange a treaty of peace, but they had no author- 
ity to recognize the independence of the colonies or to re- 
move the army from America, and the colonial leaders 
would listen to nothing else. 

1876, the first cross-continent lightning express arrived 
in San Francisco, having made the distance from New 
York in three days, eleven hours, and thirty-four 
minutes. This was done by special arrangements along 
the entire line, giving it the right of way everywhere. 


BOSTON AND THEREABOUTS. 


Governor Wolcott of Massachusetts has appointed 
upon the state board of education for the term of eight 
years President Carter of Williams College, in place of 
Mr. Whitney of Westfield, whose term expired. There 
has never been greater interest in an appointment, 
Springfield citizens and many of the educational leaders 
asked for Dr. M. Balliet. Many prominent 
citizens of the western part of the state asked for 
Mr. Richmond of North Adams and Mr. Adam of Pitts- 
field. The governor’s choice of President Carter has 
proved a popular movement. It seems that Williams has 
had slight recognition on the board, while Harvard, Tufts, 
and Amherst have been generously represented. The 
Williams alumni are enthusiastic over the choice. It is 
also said that for twenty-five years there has been no 
member of the board from Berkshire or on the Fitchburg 
railroad west of Fitchburg, while during that time there has 
always been one, and most of the time two, within ten 
miles of Springfield. Those who are disappointed in the 
failure to get Dr. Balliet all agree that President Carter 
is eminently qualified for the position. 

* * * 


The Baroness von Bulow-Wendhausen, the niece of the 
eminent friend of Froebel, Baroness von Marenholz- 
Bulow, has been in Boston for ten days, and no other edu- 
cator, Man or woman, has ever received such social or 
professional attention. The kindergartners have hada 
festive season. It is simply impossible to recount the re- 
ceptions, drives, dinners, and luncheons with which she 
was honored. Cambridge and Brookline vied with Bos- 
ton in their attentions. At her lecture in Association 
hall every seat was taken, and standing room was at a 
premium, with no complimentary tickets. The kinder- 
garten leaders united in a reception at the Elizabeth Pea- 
body house. Miss Lucy Wheelock gave a. delightful re- 
ception in her rooms; Mr. and Mrs. Ginn entertained her 
royally in their beautiful Winchester home. Mr. Prang, 
Professor Hanus, Mr. Dutton, and Mr. Winship, and 
Misses Garland, Symonds, Page, Fisher, and Pingree, and 
Mrs. Oliver F. Woodsworth were among those who 
showed the baroness special attention. 

a 

Miss Hofer of Chicago, editor and publisher of Kinder- 
garten Magazine, who is the inseparable companion of 
the baroness during her eight weeks’ stay in America, 
contributed much to the delightful festivities of the week. 
The baroness is a brilliant woman, whose devotion to the 
memory of her aunt, loyalty to Froebel, and interest in 
progressive education make her a professional inspira- 
tion, while her charming personality was universally ap- 


preciated. 
* 


The May meeting of the New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Hon. Fred Gowing, president, was of unusual 
interest and profit. It was largely a meeting for im- 
promptu discussion, and the speakers were clear-headed 
and level-headed, brief and keen. 

* * * 

Public school music has had a great week. Beginning 
on Sunday, the Boston Herald had daily articles on music 
by Larkin Dunton, head master Boston normal school; 
Edwin D. Mead, editor New England Magazine; A. E. 
Winship, editor New England Journal of Education; 
Carl Faelton, director New England Conservatory of 
Music; Richard W. Cone, professor of elocution, Bos- 
ton; Elizabeth Stearns, supervisor of music, Springfield. 
On Saturday there were hundreds of teachers thronging 
the large hall of the English high school, who came to 
enjoy the public school singing from the best classes in 


Boston and vicinity. 
* ok 


The North End Union, Samuel F. Hubbard of the Bos- 
ton school board, superintendent, is doing a great service 
to the community through its educational features. At 
the graduating exercises recently there were addresses by 
Edward Everett Hale, Edwin D. Mead, Rev. E. A. Horton, 
Joseph F. Scott, and A. E. Winship. No one can estimate 
the service rendered the public by such educational ad- 
vantages as are here provided. 

* * 

The Suburban Press Association had the largest 
monthly meeting in its history at the May dinner, the at- 
traction being an address by Hon. George G. Crocker, 
chairman of the rapid transit commission, and an excur- 
sion through the subway under the direction of Messrs. 
Crocker, F. F. Gargan, and Charles H. Dalton ci .1e com- 
mission. This is the most interesting bit of engineering 
that has ever been accomplished, the most perfect subway 
ever built, embodying many features never before at- 
tempted in a subway. The Suburban Press Association 
is composed of the publishers of weekly publications of 
New England, special, professional, and local, and has 180 
members. This was the first meeting under Mr. Win- 
ship’s administration as president. 
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“Life of Napoleon,” “Little Saint Elizabeth,” “Rip Van 
Winkle,” “Last of the Mohicans,” “With Lee in Virginia,” 
“Poor Boys Who Became Famous,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” 
Barnes’ “Hisicry of the United States,” Montgomery's 
“History of the United States,” “Joe’s Boys,” “Prisoner of 
Zenda,” “Lion of St. Mark,” “Jack and Jill,” ‘““Aesop’s 
Fables,” “Dotty Dimple,” “Frank on the Mountains,” 
“Adventures of a Brownie,” ‘Rose in Bloom,” “Adam 
Bede,” “A World of Girls,” “Five Little Peppers Grown 
Up,” “Wild Life Under the Equator,” “Ragged Dick,” 
“History of Columbus,” “Barriers Burned Away,” ‘‘In- 
nocents Abroad,” “Peck’s Bad Boy.” 


TO THE GREAT AND GENERAL COURT OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASS A- 
CHUSETTS. 

We, the song-birds of Massachusetts and their play- 

fellows, make this our humble petition. 

We know more about you than you think we do. We 
know how good you are. We have hopped about the 
roofs and looked in at the windows of the houses you have 
built for poor and sick and hungry people, and little lame 
and deaf and blind children. We have built our nests in 
the trees, and sung many asong as we flew about the 
gardens and parks you have made so beautiful for your 
own children, especially your poor children, to play in. 
Every year we fly a great way over the country, keeping 
all the time where the sun is bright and warm. And we 
know that whenever you do anything other people all 
over the great land between the seas and the great lakes 
find it out and pretty soon will try to do the same thing. 
We know. We know. 

We are Americans, just as you are. Some of us, like 
some of you, came from across the great sea. But most 
of the birds like us have lived here a long while; and 
birds like us welcomed your fathers when they came here 
many, many years ago. Our fathers and mothers have 
always done their best to please your fathers and mothers, 

Now we have a sad story to tell you. Thoughtless or 
bad people are trying to destroy us. They kill us because 
our feathers are beautiful. Even pretty and sweet girls, 
who we should think would be our best friends, kill our 
brothers and children so that they may wear our plumage 
on their hats. Sometimes people kill us from mere 
wantonness. Cruel boys destroy our nests and steal our 
eggs and our young ones. People with guns und snares 
lie in wait to kill us, as if the place for a bird were not 
in the sky, alive, but in a shop window or under a glass 
case. If this goes on much longer, all your song-birds 
will be gone. Already, we are told, in some other coun- 
tries that used to be full of birds they are almost gone. 
Even the nightingales are being all killed in Italy. 

Now we humbly pray that you will stop all this, and 
will save us from this sad fate. You have already made 
a law that no one shall kill a harmless song-bird or 
destroy our nests or our eggs. Will you please to make 
another that no one shall wear our feathers, so that no 
one will kill us to get them? We want them all ourselves. 
Your pretty girls are pretty enough without them. We 
are told that it is as easy for you to do it as for blackbirds 
to whistle. 


If you will, we know how to pay you a hundred times 
over. We will teach your children to keep themselves 
clean and neat. We will show them how to live together 
in peace and love, and to agree as we do in our nests. 
We will build pretty houses which you will like to see, 
We will play about your gardens and flowerbeds,—our- 
selves like flowers on wings,—without any cost to you 
We will destroy the wicked insects and worms that spoil 
your cherries and currants and plums and apples and 
roses. We will give you our best songs, and make the 
spring more beautiful and the summer sweeter to you. 
Every June morning when you zo out into the field oriole 
and blackbird and bobolink will fly after you and make 
the day more delightful to you. And when you go home 
tired at sundown vespersparrow will tell you how grateful 
we are. When you sit on your porch after dark fife bird 
and hermit thrush and woodthrush will sing to you; 
and even whip-poor-will will cheer up a little. We know 
where we are safe. In a little while all the birds will 
come to live in Massachusetts again, and everybody who 
loves music will like to make a summer home with you. 

Oriole. Lark, 

Brown thrasher. Yellowbird. 
Robert O’ Lincoln, Chickadee, 
Blackbird, Whip-poor-will, 


Woodthrush. Water wagtail 
Hermit thrush. Woodpecker. 
Fifebird. Pigeon woodpecker. 


Vesper sparrow. 
Robin redbreast. Sandpiper. 
Song sparrow. Swallow 
Scarlet tanager. Vireo. 
Summer redbird. Cowbird 
Blue heron. Cedarbird. 
Wren. Yellowthroat. 


Indigo bird. 


Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 


104. A man bought cattle for $240. After three died he 
sold the remainder for $299. The selling price exceeded the 
purchase price by $8 per head. How many cattle did he buy? 


Let x =the number of cattle bought. 


Then 249 purchase price. 
x 


0 — selling price. 
x—3 


9 
Clearing of fractions, 
x x—3 
240x — 729 = 299x — 8x? + 24x. Transpose and collect. 
8x? — 83x = 720. Multiply by 32. 
256x? — 32 XK 83x = 23,040. Complete square. 
256x2 — 32 XK 83x + (83)? = 29,929. Extract square root. 
16x —83 = 4 173 
16x = 256 or 90 
x = 16 or 5}. 
Therefore 16 is the number. 
Henry R. Russett, New York City. 

Solved also by A. A. Schear, Liverpool, O. 

101. A steel bar, used as a lever, is 47 inches long, 3 inches 
wide, and } of an inch thick. At one end is suspended a 72- 
pound weight, at the other a 45 pound weight. What will be 
the length of each arm of the lever when exactly balanced 
upon a fulcrum? R., Canton, O. 

Since the specific gravity of steel is about 7.8, the bar 
weighs about 30 pounds. Taking as the axis the end where 
the 72 pounds is applied, and remembering that the moments 
will be the same if the entire weight of the bar be considered 
as applied at the centre of the bar, or 23.5 inches from the 
assumed axis, and calculating the moments, we have 72 KX 0= 
0, 30 X 23.5 = 705, and 47 X45=2,115. The sum of these 
is 2X 20. The fulcrum represents the point where the three 
weights combined must be placed, or rather a weight equal to 
the sum of those three must be placed, so that acting in the 
opposite direction affects equilibrium. 

Let x = distance from 72 pound weight, .*, 147 x=—2,820, 
whence x =— 19.2. Therefore the fulcrum is 19.2 inches dis- 
tant from the 72-pound weight. 

G. I. H., Manchester, N. H. 

Solved also by C. B., Milton, Mass. 

7. Solder is composed of tin and lead. If a solder weighs 
10.44 times as much as an equal bulk of water, while tin 
weighs 7.29, and lead 11.35 times as much, find the weight of 
each metal in a pound of solder. 

C. H., Newburyport, Mass. 


and 


A cubic foot of water weighs 1000 oz. 


“ “66 tin 7290 


Let x represent number cubic ft. of tin in a cubic ft. of 
solder. 
Then 1—x=number cubic ft. of lead in a cubic ft. of 
solder. 
Then 7290x + 11350 — 11350x = 10440 oz. 
406 x =91 oz. 


16 
Cubic ft. 
Then the tinin 1 lb. of the mixture would weigh 
91 16 ; 7290 oz. 
406 10440 
and the lead would weigh 


11350 oz. 


=2.5 +02. 


315 16 
= 13.5 oz. (nearly). 
406 10140 


C. B., Milton, Mass. 


Solved also by G. I. H., Manchester, N. H.; W. A. W., 
Plainville, Mass.; and E. A. 8., Newbury, Vt. 

The latter obtains the volumetric relation of 315 to 91, and 
then assumes that to be the weight relation which, of course, 
brings a different answer. 

[Nore. To A. A. Schear. The army courier problem 
which you forwarded has several times appeared in the mathie- 
matical department of this Journal. If a solution is desired, 
the editor will forward one on application. | 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 


105. Explain how a vessel is enabled to sail in a direction 
nearly opposite to that of the wind, 


106. Show also that the sails should be set so as to bisect 
the angle between the keel and the apparent direction of the 
wind, in order that the force to urge the vessel forward may 
be as great as possible, 


107. Explain how the force of the current may be used to 
urge a ferry boat across the river, assuming that the centre of 
the boat is attached by a lung rope to a fixed point in the mid- 
dle of the stream. W.W.S., Malden, Mass. 


GOOD CLASSROOM FACTS. 


When the metric system is used you must use decimal! 
fractions, but with the English system of weights and 
measures the common fractions are more convenient. 

A meter is one ten-millionth of the distance from the 
equator to either pole. This is based upon the measure- 
ments of 1799. 

The metric system is very generally used in the phy- 
sical sciences, but slightly in commerce. One cubic foot 
of pure water at four degrees C. weighs sixty-two and 
one-half pounds. One horse-power is 33,000-foot pounds 
per minute. 

A second’s pendulum at New York measures 39.1! 
inches. 

For every degree (Centigrade) rise in temperature 
above no degrees the velocity of sound in air increases 
about two feet. The velocity of sound in air at no de- 
grees is 1,090 feet per second. 

Brass wire, per square inch, breaks with 22 tons 
weight; copper wire, 28 tons; cast iron, 7; wrought 
iron, 25; hemp rope, 3; steel piano wire, 150 tons. 

Brass melts at 1,015 degrees; gold, 1,200; cast iron, 
1,100; wrought iron, 1,500; lead, 335; silver, 950; steel, 
1,400; glass, 400. 

Water expands 1,696 times its volume in vapor; alcohol 
but 528. 


To School Committees : 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT THE 
ADVANTAGE IS OF USING THE 


Holden System for Preserving Books ? 


In a nut-shell it is this: Every $30.00 paid 
us annually takes care of about $1,000.00 
worth of text-books, doth inside and out, which 
are daily subject co WEAR TEAR, AND DESTRUCTION. 
Can you afford not to avail yourselves of this 
plain, simple manner of caring for the books 
under your charge ? | 
every year, showing that merit and economy 
must be the basis of growth. 


The business grows 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK - COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643 A. 
Samples sent free on request. 


Sprinefield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Just Published 


The Most Beautiful Primer Ever Printed 


THE FINCH PRIME 


With Colored Pictures 


By ADELAIDE Y. FINCH, Principal of Normal Training School, Lewiston, Maine, formerly of the Minneapolis Public Schools. 


Recommended, on the day after its publication, by | 
the Text-Book Committee of the Boston School Board, | 


for use as a text-book. 


Recommended, during the first week of its publication, 
by the Text-Book Committee of the Cambridge School 


Board, for use as a text-book. 


Descriptive circulars sent free on application. 


‘GINN & COMPANY, Pustutsuers, : 


Sq. 12mo. Boards. go pages. Fully illustrated. For Introduction, 30 cents. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE, t 


City HALL, CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass., May 18, 1897. 
My Dear Miss Fincu: Your primer is the most beautiful school 
book I have ever seen, and its beauty is not the best part of it. 
It is said that there is no royal road to learning; but it is now 
true that there is a delightsome way for children to learn to read. 


Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS COGSWELL. 


We cordially invite correspondence. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HERODOTUS, The Text of Canon Rawlinson’s ‘l'rans- 
laiton, Edited by A. J. Grant. New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. 500 and 


Price, $3.50. 


Mr. Grant has rendered a very considerable service 
to the cause cf Greek historical study by preparing this 


admirable cdition of Rawliuson’s ‘Herodotus.’ 


remains unchanged, but the work has been 
within reasonable compass by the omission of the appen- 
dices and Ly abridging the notes. Of the notes, such have 
been retained as directly explain the text of ‘‘Herodotus,’ 
or serve to ake its meaning plain, while the remainder, 
a very considerable body, embodying the conclusions and 
contributions of the translator, are dispensed with. 

the merits of Canon Rawlinson’s translation, there 
room for little argument. His deep and long-continued 
study of and intimate acquaintance with the whole terri- 
tory covered by Herodotus, and his mastery of the sub- 
ject, both through its literature and through actual travel 
and residence among the peoples of whom Herodotus 
gives us almost the earliest extended account, make this 
almost an ideal translation, wherein the reader finds not 
only the words and ideas, but the very spirit and life of 


the original, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By H. S. Hall and §. 
Knight. Revised and Enlarged for American Schools 
by F. L. Sevenoak. New York: Macmillan 


Cloth. 516 pp. Price, $1.00. 


This book, which first appeared in England, met such 
a cordial reception from the best secondary teachers of 
ihe realm that this firm, with customary interest 
\merican educational progress, has had it carefully 


ilapted to the needs of our schools. 


FLOWERS OF FIELD, HILL, AND SWAMP. 
Carolina A. Creevey. New York: Harper & Brothers 


564 pp. Price, $2.50. 


This book is the outcome of the thought that a grouping 
of plants upon the basis of environment, including soil, 
hade, moisture, ete., is possible. The multiplicity of 
oks in recent years on flowers, birds, and insects shows 
a great revival of interest on these subjects, and this valu- 
able work will meet a cordial welcome, both by botanists 
ind the general reader. It treats especially upon the 
owers of the Atlantic states, and is designed to enable 
any oneto identify any flower by its habitat, its usual 
lace of growth. No other knowledge of botany is neces- 
ary to this end, except that contained in the glossary at 


e end of this book. 


Plants are here grouped in fourteen divisions or chap- 
rs. Chapter 1st includes flowers that grow beside river 
inks, brooks, and running streams; chapter 2d, swamp 
wers; chapter 3d, near the seacoast; chapter 
quatic; chapter 5th, low meadows; chapter ota, along 
vsides and in dry fields; chapter 7th, weeds; chapter 
those escaped from gardens; chapter 9th, rocky 
oded hillsides; ‘chapter 10th, open, dry woods; chapter 
th, deep, cool, moist woods; chapter 12th, sandy, sterile 
everywhere; chapter 13th, vines; chapter 
ubs. In the index of each chapter the color of 
som is given. Withthese full descriptions and the use 
the index the reader can easily identify every flower 
plant which he finds in his wanderings. The illustra- 
were prepared from the flowers themselves. 


LANDMARKS OF ROME. By 
lutton, Author of “Literary Landmarks of 
nice,” ete., ete. “New York: lLarper & Brothers. 


Price, $1.00. 


s is one of our distinguished author’s literary guide 


of great interest. He has shown ‘hat 


lome of the man of letters; that he lives thcre, buys 


®, and finds here much to interest him. 


nd the historic houses of this city and the places 
they stood, that he may, as it were, commune with 
irits of the great men who once dwelt there, or have 


; here, He visits the house in which Cice 


hated; the senate-house, where Caesar Was 
men of mode 


‘so some of the residences of famou 


. Such as the Piazza di Spagna, where Shelley's house 
The autuor’s 


‘tuated, and the house where Keats died. 


la, or takes a long lease of a house. Sut he lodges in 


description of Tasso’s garden, Montague’s place of resi- 
dence in Rome, and that of Milton and Gray are of special 
interest. He gives the details of Keats’ and Shelley’s life 
in the Roman capital, and much interesting gossip as to 
the places of residence of Americans, such as Constance 
Fenimore Woolson and James Fenimore Cooper, Motley, 
Mrs. Helen Hunt, and Miss Aleott. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated by many half-tone pictures of streets, 
houses, and tombs in the historic city. 

NAPOLEON. Edited by Aleee Fortier. Boston: Ginn & 

Co. 126 pp. Price, 55 cents. 

Both the interest of his subject and the method which 
has been pursued in presenting the most marvelous story 
of modern European history unite to render Professor 
Fortier’s “Napoleon” one of the best of recent reading 
beoks for mature students beginning the acquisition of the 
French language. Nothing could be better for such a stu- 
dent, as soon as the elements of the language have been 
mastered, than a rapid reading of historical prose. The 
story of Napoleon, his origins, his rise, his domination of 
Kurope, his reverses, and his ruin, has the charm of a 
romance, From the teaching point of view, Professor 
Fortier’s book has the added advantage, that the student 
is exposed, not to one style, however brilliant or correct, 
but to the style of many masters of French prose, not all 
of equal merit, but all good, and giving that most desired 
facility in various styles and acquaintance with a wide 
vocabulary. Not only does Mr. Fortier extract passages 
from the narratives written by the emperor and the 
prisoner on St. Helena, and furnish a connecting narra- 
tive wriiten by himself, but he draws on all the great his- 
torians—on Henri Martin, Duruy, Thiers, Chateaubriand, 
Edgar Quinet, and Mme. de Remusat—for their most 
brilliant passages, as a contribution to the narrative of 
the life and death of Napoleon. Professor Fortier is too 
well known to need any special commendation of the way 
in which he has performed his task, even if praise had 
not been rendered superfluous by the publication of his 
work in the “International Modern Language Series.” 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF GERMANY. By Mrs. H. C. 
Hawtrey. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 
360 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This author, whose “History of Italy” was distinctively 
successful as a text-book, has prepared with the same care 
and popular flavor an “Outline History of Germany.” 
While impossible for a book in this space to do more than 
present in outline the history of so great a nation, the 
author has succeeded, by a happy literary art, extended 
correlated marginal notes, and elaborate appendices, in 
giving a satisfactory view of German history from the 
earliest time up to the present. , 


CRIME AND THE CENSUS. By Roland P. Faulkner. 
Philadelphia American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science. 30 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

One of the compensations for the lack of a trained body 
of officials, engaged in the task of discovering the signifi- 
cance of the masses of statistics which are constantly ac- 
cumulating in the national and state census bureaus, ts 
that what is done in the way of utilizing this material has 
probably far greater value than could possibly result 
under present conditions from a government department 
whose members worked with the usual incentives of a 
Washington reputation. A case in point is the very use- 
ful study of “Crime and the Census,” which was sub- 
mitted to the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science by Professor Faulkner of Philadelphia. His 
paper is hardly less valuable for the light which it throws 
upon a few of the probleins of criminology than for the 
strong argument which it inevitably suggests, in favor of 
more thorough and systematic collection of every sort of 
‘tatistics, and the wider study of them, and the utilization 
of the many lessons they have to teach. Few expendi- 
tures promise a greater return for the investment of na- 
tional funds. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN. By Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 309 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

These are some life notes of distinguished men of Eng- 
land and America, both the living and the dead. The 
writer is not only the famous preacher and pastor of the 
“City Temple,” London, but the author of more than forty 


volumes. He is a Dissenter, but on intimate terms of 


friendship with the bishop of the Church of England, and 
enjoys cordial social relations with England’s greatest 
statesmen. In style the book is fascinating, and in sub- 
ject matter full of interest. In an explanatory note Dr. 

*arker says, “I have invented a dreamograph, and this 
book will show how it works.” And it does show how it 
works in a very lively manner. It reveals to the reader 
the position, personality, and many pleasing incidents in 
the lives of the great men with whom the author has 
mingled in social life. We will name some of these: Rey. 
A. P. Stanley, D. D., dean of Westminster, Rev. C. H. 
Spurgéon, Gladstone, Disraeli, Lord Salisbury, Hon. John 
Bright, John B. Gough, Henry Ward Beecher, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Many personal letters which the author 
received from these distinguished correspondents are in- 
serted in the book, and his notes recite conversations 
which he has had with them, and pleasing incidents which 
occurred in that connection. 


RANDOM RIMES. Medical and Miscellaneous. By N. 
H. W. and J. P. Rand. Boston: Otis Clapp & Son. 
213 pp. 

The authors of this book of rimes are unassuming, to 
say the least, as they “lay no claims to literary merit” in 
presenting it to the public. Yet it must be admitted that 
these rimes do not offend literary taste. They are “ran- 
dom” shots, yet they hit every time. They are “occa- 
sional,”’ but are the better for that, as the authors wrote 
under the inspiration of occasions in which they felt sp -- 
cial interest. They are “fragmentary,” and hence not de- 
pendent upon their connection with each other, for the 
merit which each may claim. They are “medical,” and 
yet they deal out only “homeopathic” doses upon this sub- 
ject. They are ‘miscellaneous,’ and hence the reader has 
a great variety of subjects, and will never tire in reading. 
And, we will add, they are lively, apt, and interesting. 

Shakespeare's “Macbeth,” edited, with notes and an in- 
troduction, by John Mathews Maniey of Boston Univer- 
sity, is just issued in Longmans’ English Classie Series. 


D. C. Heath & Co. issue Tennyson's “The Princess” 
(Cloth. Price, 90 cents). Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Andrew J. George. Mr. George has made a 
reputation as an expert in the English masterpieces. He 
in no sense follows the conventional forms and traditions 
in notes, but gives a personality and literary character to 
his work. 


Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston, issue in their “Studies 
in English Classics Series,” carefully edited and anno- 
tated by Homer B. Sprague, Shakespeare's ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “The Tempest,” and ‘‘As You Like It” 
(60 cents each). There are few men on either side of the 
sea so well equipped as Colonel Sprague for the prepara- 
tion of Shakespeare's plays for school use. 


, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Literary History of the American Revolution.” By Moses 
Coit Tyler. Price, $3.00.—*Little Journeys: Christina Rossetti.” 
Price, 10 cents.——"The Romance of Arenfels.”’ By C. Ellis Stevens. 
Price, $1.25. **The Literary Movement in France During the Nine- 
teenth Century.” By Georges Pellissier. Price, $3.50. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Century Magazine, November, ’96, to April, ’97. New York; 
The Century Company. 

“A Child-World.”) By James Whitcomb Riley. Price, $1.25. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. 

“The Plant World.” By Frank Vincent. Price, 60 cents.——* The 
Story of Oliver Twist.” Condensed by Ella Boyce Kirk. — Price, 60 
cents.—*Bird Life.’””. By Frank M. Chapman.——*General Grant.” 
By James Grant Wilson. Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

“Asia.” By Frank G. Carpenter. Price, 60 cents. New York: 
American Book Company. ; 

“Stepping Stones to Literature.” A First Reader. By Sarah Louise 
acaeia and Charles B. Gilbert. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

“Position and Action in Singing.’ By Edmund J. Myer. Price, 
$1.25. New York: Edgar 8S. Werner. 

“Selections from Pierre Loti.’ Edited by A. Guyot Cameron. Price, 
70 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Elementary Physics.” By Elroy M. Avery. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 

“Ezekiel.” Edited by Richard G. Moulton. Price, 50 cents. ‘The 
Parent’s Assistant.”” By Maria Edgeworth. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Maemillan & Co. 

“Angell Prize Contest Recitations.” Compiled by Emma Rood 
Tuttle. Chicago: J. R. Francis. 

“Studies in Indiana Geography.” Edited by Professor Charles R. 
Dryer. Price, $1.25. Terre Haute, Ind.: Inland Publishing Company. 

“Is Christianity True?” Price, 50 cents. Philadelphia: Rice & 
Hurst. 

“Heart Culture.” By Emma E. Page. San Francisco: The Whittaker 
& Ray Co. 
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in-Workers, the Weak and 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 13--15: Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Blue Mountain, Md. 

June 22--24: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, West Plains, Mo. 

June 28--30: University of Convocation, 
Albany N. Y. 

June 28--30: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Little Rock, Ark. 

June 29 to July 2: Texas Colored 
Teachers’ Association, Waco, Tex. 

June 29--30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Toledo, O. 

June 29--July 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Waco, Texas. 

June 29—July 2: Kentucky State Teachers’ 
Association, Bowling Green, Ky. 

June 30--July 2: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
June 30--July 5: South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association, Paris Mt., S. C. 
July 1--2: Manual Training Teachers’ As- 
sociation of America, New Haven, Ct. 


July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, New York City, N. Y. 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July t--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


ADDITIONAL SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Kentucky.—Summer school, May 24 to 
June 18, Somerset, A. Livingstone. 

Massachusetts.—Harvard University 
summer school, July 6, Cambridge, M. 
Chamberlain. Laurel Park Teachers’ In- 
stitute, June 28 to July 3, Northampton, G. 
T. Fletcher. Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Institute, July 12, Cottage City, Dr. W. A. 
Mowry, A. W. Edson, A. M., Worcester, 
Mass. The Sauveur summer school of 
languages, July 5 to August 13, Amherst, 
Dr. L. Sauveur. 

New York.—Summer schools, July 12-13, 
Chautauqua, I. H. Stout, A. M. Thousand 
Island Park, W. Hendrick, A. M. Glens 
Falls, P. I. Bugbee, A. M. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 

The spring meeting of the Androscoggin 
County Association at Auburn, M. F. Dag- 
gett of Lewiston, president, was enjovable 
and profitable. The speaker from abroad 
was A. E. Winship of Boston, and the local 
leaders were State Superintendent St. tson 
Superintendent [.C. Phillips. Lina A. 
Morton, George B. Files, Rey. Thomas F 
Butler, George W. Horne of Lewiston. 


‘* CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

Mrs. W INSI OW’'s Soot HING SyRur should always 
used for children teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts. a bottle 


Principal L. H. Moulton, Lisbon Falls, L. 
G. Jordan, Ph.D., and W. H. Hartshorn, 
A. M., of Bates College. 

VERMONT. 

Charles H. Dunton, D. D., after twenty- 
three years’ efficient service with Troy 
Couference Academy at Poultney—twenty 
years as principal—will, at the close of the 
present school year, withdraw from the 
institution. 

Dr. Horace M. Willard of the Quincy 
Mansion school, Quincy, Mass., was re- 
cently given a dinner by his former pupils 
at the Vermont Academy. 

The first annual dinner of the Associa- 
tion of the Caledonia County grammar 
school of Peacham was held at the Belle- 
yue Saturday night. Chief among the 
guests was ex-President Bartlett of Dart- 
mouth College, who sixty years ago was 
the principal of this grammar school at 
Peacham. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The lecture recently deliv- 
ered in this city by Dr. McAllister of the 
Drexel school in Philadelphia on the ad- 
vantages of manual training, and the dis- 
cussion that followed were of great inter- 
est. It was maintained that constructive 
education, teaching how to co-ordinate in 
use of hands, feet, and brain, is just as 
really a species of intellectual training as 
any study taught in the schools. 

The question of exempting from taxa- 
tion property owned by schools and col- 
leges, but not used exclusively for educa- 
tional purposes, is now receiving much at- 
tention, especially in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. Williams, 
Harvard, and Wellesley Colleges and Phil- 
lips Academy are now before the legisla- 
ture with petitions to have such property 
exempt from taxation. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Latin School Association, recently held, 
Professor Henry W. Hayes presided. The 
necrology for the year included the names 
of Professor F. J. Child, Professor B. A. 
Gould, and Caleb William Loring. A let- 
ter was read written by James Lovell, an 
early master of the school, to Hon. John 
Hancock. E. Sargent Dixwell was 
elected president, Rev. E. E. Hale, vice- 
president, and George R. Nutting, secre- 
tary. The Boston Latin school scholar- 
ship fund now amounts to $6,000; it is 
hoped that it may be increased to $10,000. 

The first regular meeting of the Train- 
ing School Council was held at Boston 
University chapel May 8. Principals and 
supervising teachers of training and prac- 
tice schools were present from three New 
England states, After a short business 
meeting a very helpful, interesting paper 
was given by E. Harlow Russell of Wor- 
eester on “Child Study.” A discussion 
followed. The next meeting of the coun- 
cil will be held in November. 

The sixtieth meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of School Superintend- 
ents was held in the Boston Latin school 
hall May 21. The subject of the day was 
“The Superintendent in the School.” Ad- 
dresses were given as follows: ‘‘Whatcon- 
stitutes a visit?” Mary S. Snow, Bangor, 
Me.; “Inspecting,” James N. Fassett, 
Nashua, N. H.; “Testing,” William D. 
Parkinson, Amherst; “Teaching,” W. A. 
Balden, Belmont and Danvers: ‘Criticis- 
ing,” F. E. Spaulding, Ware; ‘“Supervis- 
ing Through Principals,’ William C, 
Hatch, New Bedford. 

Chauncey Hall school alumni have 
organized a new association, including 
graduates from the class of 41 down to the 
present. One hundred of the thousand 
graduates scattered all over the world 
were present. The following were chosen 
officers: President, the Hon. Benjamin C., 
Clark, ’49; vice-presidents, Colonel Augus- 
tus N. Sampson, ‘56, Professor Joseph H. 
Beale, Jr., 78, the Hon. Alvin F. Sortwell, 
‘69, General Curtis Guild, Jr., ’76: secre- 
tary, Albert G. Frothingham, ’88: treas- 
urer, Arthur S. Leland, ’75. 

The patriotic rally of 1,000 of Boston's 
school children recently in Faneuil hall 
was an inspiring scene. The object was 
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“dead line.” 

If you are feeling 
of sorts,”’ ap- 
petite uncertain ; 
digestion weak; 
weight going down 
from the normal 
standard, it is time 
to take Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical 
Discovery. It tones 
up digestion; stim- 
ulates the liver, 
drives the bile and other poisonous ele- 
ments out of the blood; stops morbid ac- 
cumulations in the lungs, throat, bronchial 
tubes, and other organs; makes rich, red 
blood; and bnilds up healthy tissue, solid 
muscle, nerve force and energy. 

Even consumption is cured by Doctor 
Pierce’s wonderful ‘‘Discovery.’’ It de- 
stroys the germs of consumption in the 
blood in the only true scientific way. It is 
the preparation of an educated, experienced 
physician. Dr. Pierce has been for nearly 
thirty years chief consuMing physician to 
the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y. His prescriptions are recog- 
nized standard remedies the world over. 

Common Sense Medical Adviser,’’ 
Dr. Pierce’s thousand-page family doctor 
book with over three hundred illustrations 
and colored plates, will be sent for a lim- 
ited time only, absolutely free, paper-bound, 
on receipt of twenty-one cents in one-cent 
stamps to pay the cost of mailing om/ly. 
Address, World’s Dispensary Medical Asso- 
ciation, No. 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
If a handsome, cloth-bound binding is pre- 
ferred, send ten cents extra (thirty-one cents 
in all), to pay extra cost of this handsome 
and more durable binding. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets regulate the 
liver, stomach and bowels. By druggists. 


to secure a flag for the Bowdoin school, 
Mystic street, on its seventy-fifth birth- 
day. Twenty-five dollars in penny con- 
tributions was raised. Instead of ‘“‘One 
country, one language, and one flag,’ some 
fifteen countries were represented. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. The festivi- 
ties will beginon Monday evening, May 31, 
when the senior class of the College of 
Liberal Arts will give a reception to 
friends in Jacob Sleeper hall. Tuesday, 
June 1, will be convocation day. Wednes- 
day, June 2, will be commencement day. 


SOMERVILLE. The question of in- 
creasing the salaries of teachers is under 
discussion in school committee. The 
committee on rules and regulations have 
reported in favor of increasing the salaries 
of two sub-masters and the supervisor of 
drawing, and 147 teachers of grammar and 
primary teachers have sent in a petition 
requesting an increase of their salaries. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Lewis H. Meader, Walter Ballou Jacobs, 
and Miss Ellen LeGarde have charge of 
the arrangements for the Montreal meet- 
ing of the A. I. I. 

The Barnard Club’s annual meeting in 
May was of much interest. President 
Merrill E. Gates of Amherst read a paper 
on Sidney Lanier, America’s poetic 
genius, the great contribution of the South 
to American literary circles. As a biog- 
raphy it was delightful, as a literary effort 
it was a treat, as a recreation and inspira- 
tion it was a success. Mr. Winship spoke 
of the attractions at Montreal and Quebec. 
State Superintendent Stockwell and other 
members of the club spoke of their enjoy- 
ment of the paper. Professor W. T. Peck 
of the high school succeeds Principal 
Blakeslee of East Greenwich as president, 
and Mr. Knox succeeds Mr. Meader as sec- 
retary. 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 


ZW 30 years with best results by thousands of dili- 


Prepared only by 


If not found at 


sent brain workers for the prevention as 
well as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized _Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 
the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ —- for- 
mulated by Prof. Percy. 


Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure —the best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mall, 50 cta. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNS¥LVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Three new members 
have recently been installed in the boar, 
of education, Messrs. Thomas G. Barrett. 
John Oughton, and William Steele. 

The trustees of the University o; 
Pennsylvania have petitioned the legis|a- 
ture for an appropriation of $1,000,000, 

The public schools of Pottstown have 
utilized a novel idea in the interchange «f 
work with the schools of other places. 
Photographs of nail-making machinery, 
accompanied by specimens of the nails 
and a carefully written essay on the de- 
tails of their manufacture, will be sent to 
Pottsville schools, and in return the latter 
are expec.ed to send a description of min- 
ing operations in their own town. This 
idea will be carried further on in the line 
of practical manufacturing knowledge. 
and similar information about other in- 
dustries will be sent to schools in other 
places. 

VIRGINIA. 


Commencement at Hampton Institute 
was held the last week in April, and was 
attended by friends from Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
State Editor, D. W. SHIELDS, New Martinsril/e. 

The West Virginia State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Clarksburg June 29 
to July 2, inclusive. The programme is 
already well under way, and will be sent 
out soon. 

The Ohio Valley Round Table had an 
excellent meeting in Moundsville. State 
Superintendent Carson and many promi- 
nent educators from Ohio were present. 
The discussions were earnest and helpful. 

The new school books law makes the 
county the unit, and selects through a 
committee of eight, appointed by the 
county court, with the addition of the 
county superintendent. Five must be 
actual teachers, with both political parties 
represented. 

The publishing houses are already look- 
ing over the ground, and a lively cam- 
paign is ahead. 

The State University now has an enrol! 
ment of 475, the largest in its history. 

The county schools have general!) 
closed, six months being the length ol 
term. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. June 11, 18, and 29 are the 
dates for the examinations of teachers 
under the direction of Superintendent 
Albert G. Lane,——Baroness Bertha yon 
Bulow, the noted disciple of Froebel, has 
been feasted and feted in great fashion 
during all her stay in the city, and the 
kindergarten has had a great boom.—— 
Child study has had a great send off. No 
subject ever had a greater opportunity to 
arouse the public and cement the special 
forces.——Chicago women will have a 
clubhouse.——A twelve-year-old girl went 
to the basement in school hours because 
of nose bleed, and on the way a rascal 
seized her, threw her to the floor, and cut 
HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. 


Or Interest to AND OTHERS. 

Gluten Flour is the name of a most dé li 
cate, light, and nutritious flour especial!) 
prepared for dyspeptics and others wit! 
weak digestion by the well-known manu 
facturers, Messrs. Farwell & Rhines 0! 
Watertown, N. Y. This flour, with which 
most delicious and wholesome bread ma} 
be made, contains the best elements 0! 
three different kinds of wheat. Only th« 
nutritious part of the grain is used, al! 
deleterious parts being rejected, thus in- 
suring a bread that the most delicaté 
stomach can digest. The manufacturers 
will send a sample of Gluten Flour free to 
any one upon receipt of name and address 

an opportunity for housekeepers to test 
for themselves the merits of this admir 
able flour. 
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TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


€an Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 
Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering Prospecting. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 


HOME STUDY, box 1: Scranton, Pa. 


off her beautiful tresses, and escaped be- 
fore he could be caught. 

On the invitation of President Harper, 
Lady Aberdeen, the wife of the Governor- 
General of Canada, last week delivered 
the address at the quarterly convocation 
of the University of Chicago. This is the 
first time such an honor has been con- 
ferred on a woman in this country. 


MICHIGAN. 

Professor H. B. Hutchins, dean of the 
law department of Michigan University, 
has accepted the post of acting president 
during the absence of President Angell as 
minister to Turkey. He was born in New 
Hampshire, but educated, for the most 
part, in Michigan. He graduated from 
this university. 

The board of regents of the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor have given 
President Angell leave of absence until 
October 1, 1898. It is hoped that the presi- 
dent can finish his mission in Turkey be- 
fore that time, and then return to resume 
his position as president. Dr. Angell said 
that he would leave Ann Arbor early next 
week for Washington to receive his in- 
structions. 

The circuit court of the state has de- 
cided that the reading of the Bible in the 
public schools is forbidden by the consti- 
tution. 


WISCONSIN. 

State Editor, LILLIAN B. WEBSTER, Elkhorn. 

Wisconsin is the first state to recog- 
nize Bird Day. It is being observed quite 
generally throughout the southern part 
of the state in connection with Arbor Day, 
April 30. 

The passage by the legislature of the 


normal school bill, which carried 
with it an appropriation of $25,000 for an 
addition to the Whitewater normal 
school, was welcomed by the friends of 
the school. This will make possible the 
increase in room that has been needed 
badly the last few years. 

The board of trustees of the old Mil- 
waukee College made the final trans- 
fer of the college property to the 
board of trustees of the Mil- 
waukee-Downer College April 22. It 
is expected that the new college build- 
ing on Prospect hill will be ready for oc- 
cupancy on or about September 1, 1898. 
Miss Sabin, the president of the college, 
Was appointed to fill the new chair of 
philosophy made possible by the money 
raised, and that contributed by the Mil- 
waukee College Endowment Association. 
Miss Louise M. Prescott, teacher of art in 
the college, was granted leave of absence 
for a year to enable her to study in the 
art centres of Germany. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
DeBook of (Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor. 


A department of the University co-ordinate 
with its other professional schools. 
Offers the fullest opportunities for the 

study of Pedagogy. 
Courses lead to the degrees of Doctor and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Scholarship advantages. 
Year begins September 29. 
For catalogue address the Dean: 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., 


University Bldg., Washington Square, 
New York City. 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC SYSTEM. 


BY FREDERICK ZUCHTMANN. 


The author of this public school music 
course is an educator as Well as an eminent 
musician, and his course is founded upon 
sound educational principles. The system 
was first written by Professor Zuchtmann 
for the useof his own teachers in the 
Hartford and Holyoke schools, and 
“sounded anew note in public school 
music.” 

This system is used in the schools of 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Albany, Schenec- 
tady, Holyoke, Hartford, Lowell, Man- 
chester, Marlboro, and hundreds of other 
cities and towns east and west, besides 
many normal schools. 

The first object striven for is correct 
breathing and tone production, without 
which there can be no really correct sing- 
ing. Its author spent two years in Har- 
vard medical school, studying the organs 
of the voice, and he is considered an 
authority on the voice. 

Great stress is laid upon the develop- 
ment of tone and of the scale. 

This system insists upon the relation- 
ship of speech and song, and its vowel and 
consonant exercises in the early charts 
emphasize the proper production of these 
sounds both in speaking and singing. 

The American system preserves the 
child’s voice and develops it naturally, and 
wherever this system is used, the children 
do not flat or fall from the pitch. 

Professor Zuchtmann will personally 
conduct the eastern and western sessions 
of the American music training school for 
teachers in July and August at Cottage 
City, Mass., and Chicago, Ill. He will be 
assisted by such well-known music 
teachers as N. Coe Stewart of Cleveland, 
W. J. Whiteman, Denver, Fred B. Bower, 
Manchester, N. H., Dr. Frank R. Rix, 
Lowell, and others. Teachers who attend 
this school will also have the opportunity 
to listen to such lecturers as Dr. W. S. B. 
Mathews, editor of Music, Professor 
Charles McMurray of Chicago University, 
and others. 


Environment 


IS A GREAT FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


Located in the heart of Boston, the centre 
of Musical Culture and Refinement, the 


NewEngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


(Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée.) 

The Leading Conservatory of America, 
offers unequalled advantages to students seeking 
Thorough Instruction in Music, Musical 
Composition and Elocution. 

G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 9. 
PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin 8q., Boston 


ots 
ECONOMICS! 
‘ — Two Very Popular Books. — 7 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT DESCRIPTIVE ECONOMICS. ‘ 
OF THE An Introduction to fe 
UNITED STATES, ECONOMIC SCIENCE, - 
By A. NORTON FITCH, Esq. By Myron T. Biy, Esq. 

+ Cloth, 235 Pages. + Cloth, 200 Pages. 4 
x These books are written in plain, simple language, and are entirely free from the ab- 
ya struse and bewildering reasoning which characterizes the ordinary text-books on these oy 
of subjects. Sample pages free to teachers. ote 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 

Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 
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HUNTINGDON PA. 


Pennsylvania Summer School, Holt’s 


July 12 to 30. Third Annual Session. 


Twenty Courses. 
rofessional study. A cool retreat on the banks of the ‘* Blue Juniata, 
soarding and tuition remarkably low. For illustrated meee address 


Offers unsurpassed opportunities for 
in the heart of theAlleghenies. 


Address 


better proof of the efficiency 
of the service of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry. is needed 
than that it is the route selected 
by the U. S. Government as the 
route of the fast mail trains.”’ 


A 
VACATION 
HINT 


On certain dates in latter part of June 
and fore part of July, account of ’97 Con- 
vention of Y. P. S.C. E., the 


Lake Shore 


Michigan Southern Ry. 


will sell excursion tickets to 


San Francisco 
And Return 


Less Than Half Rates. 


Remember that ticket agents everywhere 
sell tickets over this popular route. 


Send for pamphlet of information about 
these excursions. 


A, 


1,000 Teachers Wanted 


To join the Southern Teachers’ Association, which 
secures positions in all the southern states on the 
co-operative plan. Direct communication with the 
School Commissioners with whom you contract and 
who pay your salary, ranging from 


$60 to $100 per Month. 


Information, Blanks, and Dr. Poynter’s address on 


WHAT SHOULD OUR GIRLS DO 
BETWEEN 
GRADUATION AND MARRIAGE? 
72 pages, ALL sent for 5 cents in stamps. Address, 


WHITTY WALDROP, 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


75 E. Short Street, 


Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


14th Annual Session opens July 13th and closes with grad- 
uating exercises July 30th,1897. Send for circulars. 


Mrs. H. G. HOLT, Sec., Lexington, Mass. 


W. DEATRICK, KuTzTown, PA., 
or JOSEPH S. WALTON, ErciLpoun, PA. 


TUFTS COLULHGE 


ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 
Summer Term { At Nosvos in August. 
Special Classes for Ministers and Teachers. 


Year opens October 6. Address for catalogues, 
. S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., 458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION 


Send also for specimen copy of Expression, a Quarterly Review devoted to Art, 
the Vocal Interpretation of Literature, etc., and list of books, * Province of Expres- 
sion,” ‘Lessons in Vocal Expression,” ‘Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
“Classics for Vocal Expression,” used by leading colleges and schools. 


CLARIkK UNIVERSITY 


(WORCESTER, MASS.) 
Summer School---July 19-351. 
Psychology, Biology, Dr. G. STANLEY HALL and six other instruc- 


Over hours co-ordinated werk. Adapted 
Pedagogy, and ver 10ur 
Anthropology. 


National Summer School, 


Fore ireu ud oon Clerk. 
AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
Thirteenth Annual Session, Circulars free to all applicants. 
Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 
University of Michigan 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 7— August 18. 


For full announcement apply to 


Get the Best. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 


F'or 1897. 


Five courses: Chemistry 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the College Catalogue will be offered and given by a regular 
college instructor. The number of lecture and laboratory periods for each course will be the same as in 
the college year. Consequently the school offers special opportunities to teachers for acquiring a thorough 


knowledge of general inorganic chemistry, or for the study of chemical analysis; to college students, to 
work up chemistry in advance, or to pass off a condition; and to students who desire to present chemistry 
for admission to college. The chemical laboratory occupies the whole of a college building, and is well 
equipped with modern apparatus for all kinds of chemical work. The school will open July 7th, and be in 
session six weeks. For further information apply to RF pam, : 

eow FRANK W. DURKEE, Turts COLLEGE, MAss, 


THREE WEEKS, Beginning July 5, 1897. 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. CHICAGO, IDL. — WiLsur s. JACKMAN, Manager. 
Thirteen Departments.— Model School for Observation Free. 
SY TIC) , 7 embers o e regul: ‘aculty of th 
prbsextition or The Theory of Concentration 


A SCHOOL DEVOTED WHOLLY TO PROFESSIONAL WORK. 
For descriptive circulars address WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station O, Chicago, Il. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
The Largest and the Best! SUMMER INSTITUTE 
TWENTIETH ANVVUAL SESSIOMN. 


Beginning July 12, 1807. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Three Weeks. 28 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Four Weeks. Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
18 ACADENIC DEPARTMENTS.— Four and Five Weeks.—24 Instructors. 

Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color. New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. 
large AUDITORIUM. 

Entirely New Plan of Management for Cafe. 

The attendance last year was over 700 from 40 states and countries, making this by far the LARGEST SUMMER 
SCHOOL for teachers in the United States. Send for SIXTY-FOUR PAGEcircular, giving full information in regard 
to the outlines of work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination 
rates, board, &c. 

W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


The Oldest and the Broadest 


A new 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


SECRETARY JAMES H. WADE 


Studies ; y, Engi ing, Bacteriology, ; 
Engineering, Bacteriology: | Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Courses will be offered in all leading academic | 
and Histology. 


<#> For additional Summer School announcements see last page of this paper, 
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PROGRAMME FOR THE N. E. A. 


(Concluded from last Number. } 


Higher Education.—Joseph Swain, presi- 
dent, Bloomington, Ind.; J. G. Schurman, 
vice-president, Ithaca, N. Y.; George 
*arker Winship, secretary, Providence, 

The Practical Value of a College Train- 
ing, by Dr. James H. Canfield, president 
Ohio State University. Discussion by 
Chancellor George E. MacLean of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Resolved, that the 
state should exercise supervision over de- 
gree conferring colleges through some 
properly constituted tribunal having power 
to fix a minimum standard of require- 
ments for admission to or graduation from 
such institutions, and with the right to de- 
prive of the degree conferring power such 
institutions not conforming to the stand- 
ard so prescribed, by William Wade 
Rogers, president of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  Iil. Discussion—(a) 
President R. H. Jesse, University of Mis- 
souri; (b) James H. Baker, president Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Normal Schools.—A. G. Boyden, presi- 
dent, Bridgewater, Mass.; Z. X. Snyder, 
vice-president, Greeley, Colo.; 
Strong, secretary, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Discussion of the report of the commit- 
tee appointed at the session of 1896 to re- 
port upon the following subject: (1) The 
Control. of Normal Schools; (2) their 
management; (3) maintenance; (4) varia- 
tions that exist on account of geographical 
locations; (5) course of study; (6) model 
or practice school; (7) kindergarten work; 
(8) their effect upon the public schools of 
the country; (9) recognition of diplomas 
in states other than the one in which is- 
sued; (19) the consideration of any other 
lines pertinent to the normal schools, by 
the committee, Z. X. Snyder, Greeley, 
Colo. (chairman); Nathan C. Shaeffer, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Homer H. Seerley, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa; Edward T. Pierce, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; Delia Lathrop Williams, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Frank M. McMurry, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Larkin Dunton, Boston, Mass.; 
Marion Brown, New Orleans, La., and 
others. How Can the Normal School 
Most Effectively Accomplish Its Purpose? 
by Richard G. Boone, principal of state 
normal school, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Business Sducation.—A. N. Palmer, 
president, Cedar Rapids, lowa; Allan 
Davis, secretary, Washington, D. C.; 
Durand W. Springer, chairman executive 
committee, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Second report of committee on correla- 
tion and co-ordination of business 
branches, by J. M. Mehan, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Course of Training in English, 
Shorthand, and Typewriting, by Mrs. Sara 
A. Spencer, Washington, D. C. Discussion 
by Isaac S. Dement, Chicago, and E. E. 
Childs, Springfield, Mass. Rapid Caleula- 
tion, Business Arithmetic, and Higher Ac- 
counting. Is the Present High School 
Course Satisfactory Preparation for 
Business? If Not, How Should It Be Modi- 
fied? by Charles H. Thurber, dean of Mor- 
gan Park Academy, University of Chicago. 
State Supervision of Business Schools, by 
A. S. Osborn, Rochester, N. Y. Laws and 
Ethics of Business, Duties of Citizenship, 
and Science of Wealth, by H. M. Rowe, 
jaltimore, Md. Robert C. Spencer, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Physical Education.—Miss R. Anna Mor- 
ris, president, Cleveland, O.; J. N. Wilkin- 
son, vice-president, Emporia, Kan.; H. B. 
Boice, secretary, Trenton, N. J. 

Opening Exercises—Invocation. Music. 
Short address by tne president. Paper— 
The Development of the Will Through 
Physical Training, by Dr. William oO. 
Krohn, State University, Champaign, Ill. 
Paper—Delsarte and His Contributions to 
Physical Education, by Mrs. Frank Stuart 
Parker, Chicago normal school. Discus- 
sion opened by Mrs. Anna P. Tucker, 
school of expression, Cleveland, O. Paper 

The German System of Physical Train- 
ing, by Professor Carl Kroh, director phy- 
sical training, Chicago normal school. 
Dr. E. H. Arnold, instructor of physical 
training, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. Exhibition of gymansties, by 
classes from the normal school of the 
North American Turner Bund, Milwaukee 
Wis. Normal school class, in Swedish ex. 
ercises, directed by Miss E. W. Shrieves 
teacher of physical training, state normal 
school, Milwaukee. Elementary Prinei- 
ples of School Hygiene, by Superintendent 
Aaron Gove, Denver, Colo. Normal 
School Plan of Introducing Physical Train- 
ing Into the Publie Schools, by Dr. J. M. 
Green, principal state normal school, 

Trenton, N. J. Discussion by Mrs. Fran- 
Symposium on Physical 
Public al I raining in the 
8, supervisors of the work 
in various cities: Miss Nettie D, Kimber- 


lin, Detroit, Mich.; Miss Rebecca Stone- 
road, Washington, D. C.; Miss Jessie HL. 
Bancroft, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry Suder, 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Ellen Le Garde, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Miss Clara G. Baer, New Or- 
leans, La.; Miss Ada F. Thayer, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; George Wittich, St. Louis, Mo. 
Each speaker will give a brief outline of 
method used, including plan of adminis- 
tration, theme and aim of work, gradation 
of exercises as to the use of free-hand and 
apparatus work, attention to hygiene, em- 
ployment of games. (Speeches limited to 
six minutes each, followed by general dis- 
cussion.) Physical Training in the Col- 
leges, by Dr. F. E. Leonard, director men’s 
gymnasium, Oberlin College, Ohio. Ques- 
tion box, conducted by Professor J. N. Wil- 
kinson, state normal school, Emporia, Kan. 

Natural Science Education.—Charles 
Skeele Palmer, president, Boulder, Colo.; 
Albert H. Tuttle, vice-president, Char- 
lottesville, Va.; Irwen Leviston, secretary, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Presidential Address—The Preparatory 
Natural Science Curriculum, by Charles 5. 
Palmer, University of Colorado, Physical 
Geography and Physiography—(a) Physi- 
cal Geography in Secondary Schools, by 
Albert P. Brigham, Colgate University, 
New York; (b) Laboratory Work in Phy- 
siography, by R. H. Cornish, Morgan Park 
Academy, University of Chicago; (c) The 
Microscope in the Public Schools, by 
Charles E. Bessey, University of Nebraska; 
(d) Discussion. Physics—(a) Physics as 
a Requirement for Admission to College, 
by Edwin H. Hall, Harvard University: 
(b) Discussion, Leaders, Charles J. Ling, 
manual training high school, Denver; J. 
N. Greer, principal Minneapolis high 
school. Chemistry—(a) The Value of 
Chemistry as Part of a School or College 
Course, by Alexander Smith, University of 
Chicago; (b) Discussion. Leader, W. A. 
Noyes, Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre 
Haute, Ind. Biological Sciences—(a) 
Botany—What Can the High School Do 
with Botany? by Charles R. Barnes, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; (b) Discussion; 
(c) Zoology—Zoology in the High School 
Curriculum, by Henry B. Ward, University 
of Nebraska; (d) Discussion. Leader, E. 
R. Boyer, Englewood high school. 

School Administration.—H. L. Getz, 
president, Marshalltown, Ia.; L. A. Sater, 
first vice-president, Syracuse, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam George Bruce, secretary, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Centralization in School Administration, 
by J. W. Errant, board of education, Chi- 
cago. Relation of the School Board to the 
People, by Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles, 
board of education, Freeport, Ill. The 
Function of the Public Sehool, by R. E. 
Sears, board of education, Marshalltown, 
Ia. 

Library Department.—Melvil Dewey, 
president, Albany, N. Y.; J. H. Van Sickle, 
vice-president, Denver, Colo.; Miss Mary 
Kileen Ahern, secretary, Chicago, Ill. 

Purposes of Our Meeting, by F..M. Crun- 
den, St. Louis, Mo. Discussion. Co-opera- 
tion Between Libraries and Teachers, by 
Miss Mae Schreiber, state normal school, 
Milwaukee. Discussion. Observations 
Upon Children’s Reading, by Professor J. 
E. Russell, University of Colorado. Dis- 
cussion. Lecture. 


The Wabash railroad continues to cater 
to the traveling public in the most up-to- 
date way with through sleeping cars from 
Boston to Chicagoand St. Louis, vestibuled 
trains, parlor and dining cars; and rates 
as low as any for such service. Its freight 
service shows the same desire to serve the 
public. Daily merchandise cars are run 
from Boston to St. Louis, and to Kansas 
City and Denver, making on the Wabash 
rails an average running time, including 
stops, of twenty-onemiles perhour. Ship- 
pers, to obtain this service, should see that 
their shipping receipts are marked “via 
Wabash Railroad.” 


If you lack sufficient interest to pur- 
chase “The Mastery of Memorizing,” ad- 
vertised in another column, at least send 
for the free memory booklet. It will prove 
interesting reading, and should be read 
by every teacher. Write for it. 

The annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society will be 
held at Saratoga during the first week in 
June. Reduced rates from Boston and 
vicinity via Fitchburg railroad. 

Hereafter “The Pilgrim Press” will be 
the name of what has heretofore been the 
“Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society.” 

All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


Zuchtmann’s Public Schoot Music Course. 


Facsimile charts 


sent 
Every trial 
SEC 
board and 


means an 
adoption, 
teacher should 
investigate this new course. 


UNLIKE ALL OTHER SYSTEMS AND VASTLY SUPERIOR. 


it has rational, graded breathing exercises for lung development; keeps 
Because strictly within the range of the child’s voice and develops it naturally; it 
is the voice-building system; it teaches proper vocalization, enunciation, and pronunciation, 
and makes Good Readers as well as singers; it does for the Primary what no other course 
attempts. Endorsed by all progressive educators and musicians. 
in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Albany, Schenectady, Hartford, New London, Lowel), 
Used Holyoke, Manchester, Marlboro, Clinton, Greentield, Dalton, Maynard, and hun 
dreds of other places, with wonderful success. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOLS 


under the direction of Prof. Frederick Zuchtmann will be held at Cottage City, Mass., ani 
Chicago, Ill. All teachers of school music should study with this eminent educator and 


musician, 
For complete Faculty, excursion rates, ete., address 


King=Richardson Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG CO 
DON * 


CHICAGONEW YORK LON 


Teachers preparing for Examination in History should have 


FosTE Rs 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE MANUAL 
‘lear Concise Comprehensive 


Acknowledged by leading Educators as the best work extant for Students and Teachers of Histor) 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, COUNTY NORIMIAL INSTITUTES, 
SUMMER SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


( 1. Systematic Historical chains of events, with facts concerning each al 
copious references to larger works. 
», Comprehensive outlines on all financial policies. 
3. Unique, specially copyrighted, ¢ unpaign maps of wars. 
1. Political parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
{ 5. All important treaties made by the United States. 
6. Noted American authors and historical literary productions. 


Admtrable 
Features. 


Paper Cover. 146 Pages. 


Agents Wanted in eve ry County in the U.S. 


Postpaid, 30 Cents. 


Liberal commission. 
‘ Address = TOPEKA AGENCY, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
718 Morris Ave., Topeks, Kas. 


| 
t 
i 
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Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. of Agency work are quite marked. Zhe first period is drawing toaclose. By June 1 nine-tenths 
The Literary Movement in France During the Nine- PERIODS of for been hired. In — school boards feel quite inde- 
co Sak Pellissier. P. , 5 ey apply to Agencies, a good many of them, butas a rule, they do not feel dependent upon Agencies. 
The Lite achers, So they act ina leisurely way, satisfied that »y delay they fail to get some teacher they have 
© cove 4 second period begins in June, 1ey elec elect Miss Brown, and find that she is going into a 
Carpenter. American Book Co , N. Y. 60 | neighboring school; telegraph to Miss Jones and get no reply atall. Then they realize that the place isn’t so ver 
The Century Magazine — The Century Co., N.Y. to fill after all, write again to the Agency more urgently, perhaps apologetically, and if the right teacher 
The Plant W Vincent. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 60 stil furnished, very likely calla special meeting to elect her. The third period begins late in August. The place 
) The Story of Oliver Twist (condensed)............... Kirk. ee te a “60 . still unfilled, and now something must be done. They have passed by lots of eligible timber, and now they must 
(aie aa Chapman. a bs ee lave some kind of a stick, even if it isa crooked one. So letters and telegrams simply AGENCY W RK 
Wilson. say, “ Do your best for us,” and they have to rely 
Stepping Stones to Literature—First Reader........ Arnold & Gilbert. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Bos. —— THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY Cc. W RD rac 
anak ‘dgeworth. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
4 Rice & Hurst, Phila TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 101 Auditoridm Building, 
Cameron {Ed.] Henry Holt & Co., N.Y 70 CHICAGO, ILL, 
Position and Action in Singing.................. 0005 Myer. Edgar S. Werner, N , a 1.25 Established in 1884. Positions filled, 8,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
A Child World...... ce eeeesescecccecee- seeeesseecees Riley. The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 195 ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Studies in Indiana Geography.............2... e000. Dryer (Ed.) Inland Pub, Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 1.25] _E4stern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Maison Francaise of Vermont Academy. 
Four weeks’ summer course of French and 
Romance languages, 1897. Rev. and Mrs. 
Roux will begin the fifteenth session of 
their French course on July 14, 1897. 

They will be assisted by their daughter, 
Miss Helene A. Roux, teacher of French, 
Walnut Hill school, Natick, Mass., and by 
their son, Louis A. Roux, late instructor 
in French at Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I., who will take charge of the 
Romance languages department. 


The election of George W. Chadwick, 
the well-known American composer, as 
musical director of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music in Boston is an event 
of much importance, for it places the fore- 
most American musician where he _ be- 
longs; i. e., at the head of America’s lead- 
ing musical institution. Mr. Chadwick's 
recognized ability as a composer will en- 
sure the development and maintenance of 
a strong school of composition, while his 
breadth as a musician and his consequent 
intimate knowledge of the requirements of 
each department will build up the con- 
servatory on symmetrical lines to a still 
higher level than it now occupies. 

But few papers that have been in exist- 
ence six months only have had such edi- 
torial mention and such complimentary 
personal notice as the Great Round 
World—the weekly newspaper for boys 
and girls, published by William Beverley 
Harison, 3 and 5 West Eighteenth street, 
New York City. 

The paper is universally appreciated by 
young and old, and the publisher receives 
daily such letters as the following:— 

Arthur E. Bostwick, chief librarian New 
York Free Circulating library: ‘Let me 
congratulate you on the success of the lit- 
tle magazine. It isin great demand at all 
our branches. One small boy at Bond 
street told the librarian that he had read 
his copy through three times.” 

A guest who spends a day, or even part 
of a day, at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music cannot fail to be impressed 
with the admirable facilities fof musical 
study that are offered by this institution. 
Located in America’s most musical city, 
with a fine building facing a beautiful 
park, and a cheerful, commodious home 
for lady students, its situation and en- 
vironment leave nothing to be desired, 
while the busy happiness and enthusiasm 
of its student life prove that the privileges 
offered are fully appreciated. 

An investigation of the courses provided 
gives the real secret of the conservatory’s 
success, for every department is thor- 
oughly equipped with the best instructors, 
and admirably adapted to present-day 
needs. Into these departments students 
may enter at any time and at any stage 
of advancement, and pass to the highest 
round of musical achievement. In addi- 
tion, they not only have every opportunity 
to hear, but also to take part in concerts 
and recitals, this last being one of the most 
important features of musical development. 

The election of George W. Chadwick, 
the foremost musician of this country, as 
director, together with the addition of 
noted names to the faculty, ensures a most 
successful future to the institution, and 
parents who are looking for a progressive 
school, thoroughly American in its spirit 
and conduct, in which to place their 
daughters and sons, cannot do better than 
to investigate the merits of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory. 


e At the End of Your Journey you will find e 
? it a great convenience to go right over to 


he GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sta., 
@ Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. y 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Don’t care,” said Tommie. “Uncle Jim 
write, Tommie,’ said his teacher, sadly. 
is going to send me a type-writer for my 
birthday.’”—Harper’s Round Table. 

“Who ever brought you up, Walter?” 
demanded his aunt, after some small bit 
of rudeness on his part. 

“Never was brought up,” said Walter. 

“I’m afraid you’ll never know how to 
“I’ve been being taken down all my life.” 
—Harper’s Round Table. 


It Will Surprise You. 


In order to prove the great merit of 
Ely’s Cream Balm, the most effective cure 
for Catarrh and Cold in Head, your drug- 
gist will supply a generous 10-cent trial 
size, or we will mail for 10 cents. Full 
size, 50 cents. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. City. 

Ely’s Cream Balm has completely cured 
me of catarrh when everything else failed. 
Many acquaintances have used it with ex- 
cellent results.—Alfred W. Stevens, Cald- 
well, O. 

The story is told that Daniel Webster, 
when on his way by stage-coach to Wash- 


you should write to the 


Fi OY Ww ler U ad OS largest Western Agency, 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


M ERICAN Introduces to Colleges 
and FOR EICN TEACH ERS ; AG ENCY Schools, and Families 
_ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address : 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


1, Selects superior teachers for employers. 


The Teachers’ Exchange he Informs teachers of vacancies. 


Gives personal advice to young teachers. 
OF BOSTON. 


T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 6. Bays 
Telephone, ‘ Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 


ington once, was looked upon with suspi- applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 


cion by his traveling companions. Finally 
one of the latter tapped him on the knee 
and said:— 

“How far are you going?” 

“I am going to Washington,” answered 
Webster. 
; “Are you a merchant?” continued the 
inquirer. 

“No, [| am a senator,” replied Webster. 

“Well, well!’ exclaimed the other, hold- 
ing out his hand. ‘I am relieved. We 
feared you might be a highwayman,” — 
Harper’s Round Table. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E, °° 


Our record, 2511 places filled. Our Manual freee f{  } F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


EXCHANCG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


CONTINENTAL—PROGRESSIVE—NEW-IDEAL—ENERGETIC, 


The Continental Educational Boreal. 


Central Office, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Representatives in all Sections of the Country. 


HE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: It is new; 
it is well organized; it has a large number of 
the best teachers; it has means of knowing the 
best positions; it is energetic; it is continental; it 
recommends ; it is influential. 
BALL & KINGSLEY, Managers, 
yj Binghamton, N. Y. 


Special terms the next 60 days. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIrrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 


Kellogg’s 


Bureau. 
The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions fited in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 
Send full particulars to 
H. 8S. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


The South and West 


Offer best inducements to ambitious teachers. 
Those desiring positions in this field, and wanting 
the aid vf a reliable and well established Teachers 
Agency, will find it to their interest to write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, 
(Firri YEAR,) 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PROPRIETOR 
Southwestern Teachers’ Agency, 
Cumb., Pres. Bldg,. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wante (21st year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. t Positions. 
. Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 


Kittredge Building. 
with successful experience or special preparation for 

A teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 

formation concerning the NATIONAL EpuCATIONAL Bureau, and learn what we are 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


OME TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


E, J. EDMANDS, Manager, 


364 Washington St., opp. Bromfield St., Boston, 
Having more calls for teachers than candidates, 
Until June 30th, Free Registration for One Year 


vill be given trained or successful teachers of grades who mention this n+ » ra 9 A, 
paper. The earlier you register, the better your chance for promotion.. | Write for blanks at once 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacanciesas members. Must have more members. Several 
plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, con- 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge to ewployers for recommending teachers. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rev. Dr. O. M. Survon, A.M., s SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl, 


President and Manager. 


Northern vacancies, Chicago office, Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 
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Worcester’s Dictionary 


IS THE STANDARD AUTHORITY ON ALL QUESTIONS 
OF ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATION, OR DEFINITION. 


Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary 


i cially for the use of the higher schools and seminaries of learning, 
but is and range to the needs of families and The 
distinctive feature of the book is the treatment of the etymology of words. Printed from 
entirely new plates. 688 pages. 264 illustrations. 

Five thousand copies sent to Boston on a single order, for use in the public schools. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY FOR 
TYPEWRITERS AND STENOGRAPHERS. 


Worcester’s New Comprehensive 


Contains a full vocabulary of fifty thousand words. The design has been to give the 
greatest quantity of useful matter in the most condensed form, to guard against corruption 
in writing and speaking the language, to adapt the work to the use of fhe higher schools 
and seminaries of learning, and also to make it a convenient manual for families and indi- 
viduals. Printed from entirely new plates. O88 pages. 577 illustrations. 

Eight thousand copies used in the schools of Washington, D. C. 


School Fedition. 


Germany. Greece. 


Historical Tales. 


England. France. Rome. 


America. 
By CHARLES MorrIis. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Per volume, 75 cents. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites from twenty-five to thirty-two 
stirring events in the annals of the respective nations. The tales gathered within these 
charming volumes have at once the attractiveness of the novel and the merit of truth. 
“ The Romance of Reality,” the sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, for 
within its pages may be found grouped the sum of those romantic and eventful incidents 
which form the pith of the history of the leading modern nations, and many of which have 
long been favorites in popular lore. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715—717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 19th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


Summer Course 


Of French and Romance languages. ‘Tenth 
session ; four weeks ; begins July 14th. 

Address : Maison francaise of Vermont 
Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch 8t. 


+++ 
Fifth Summer Meeting 


The American Society for the Extension 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING, 


IN THE BUILDINGS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philadelphia, July 6 to 30, 1897. 


The Summer Quarter 


OF 


The University of Chicago 


Opens July 1, 1897. 


The Arrangements for the Session include: 
Department A — Literature and History 
(MEDL&VAL). 
Department B— Psychology, Child Study, 
_ and Kindergarten, 
in Problems and Theories in 
‘ Sychology, Mental Development, Attention, Ed- 
This quarter is an integral part of the scholas- ucation of Central Nervous Tveton:, Saaenien, é 


tic year, and is divided into two terms of six weeks | Laboratory Courses, Psychological Clinie and 


Two hundred and twenty courses of instruction Department C—Round-Table Conferences. 
will be given by one hundred and one Professors : 
and Instructors. All the Libraries, Laboratories, 
and Museums of the University will be open. 

Expenses, including tuition, for a term of six 
weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less. 

For circulars and information, address 

THE EXAMINER (Division J), 
The University of Chicago, 
9t) CHICAGO, ILL. 


each. Training School, Practice Kindergarten. 
Department D— Mathematies. 
Department E--Latin. 

Inclusive Ticket, $15.00. Cepartment Ticket, $10.00, 


The inclusive ticket does not admit to the Psychologi- 
cal Laboratories, for which a special See 1s charged. 


Lists of hooks recommended by the lecturers, 


with information about prices, publishers. best 
editions, ete., will be supplied upon application to 
the Director. For complete announcement, and 
for information about any of the Depts., address 
DANA C. MUNRO, Director, 
111 South Fifteenth St., Philadelphia. 


00009009000 00008 


The Cotuit Cottages 
A SUMMER SCHOOL 


saconpany Lafayette College, 


During the or Of 1897 i tion i 
t ing the Summer of 1807 instruction in all the Seven coursesin Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
subjects necessary for admission to the best colleges Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
and scientific schools will be given at Corurr, Mas- istry. Annual Commencement June 28rd. Fall 
term begins September 16th. 
For Catalogues address The Registrar. 


sachusetts, under the direction of Principal Charles 
EK. Fish. The courses of instruction are for the 
benefit of four classes of students: 

1. Candidates who have received conditions at 
the entrance examinations. 

2. Candidateg who have postponed examinations 
until September. 

3. Students in Secondary Schools who, by reason 
of illness or other cause, have deficiencies to 
make up. 

4. Students in Secondary Schools who wish to 
anticipate studies and save time in the preparation 
for college. 


New York University 
SUMMER COURSES 


Third Session: July 5 August 13. Twenty- 
hine courses in Mathematies, Science, Language, 
and Pedagogy —a delightful suburban locality in 
New York City. For cireulars address 
CHAS. B. BLISS, 
University Heights, New York City. 


Circulars sent on application to 
CHARLES E. FISH, Principal, 
THE WABAN S« HOOL, 


of the 


done by — 


position are emphasized in this text. 


3. Historic Parallel Readings. 


5. Historic Geography. 


been suggested. 


6. Elementary Civics. 


school-man now in school work. 


The mind demands more than a bare statement of facts. 
large number of parallel readings are given in each chapter. 


4, Associating Pure Literature bearing upon subjects kindred 
to that under consideration. 


Gibson’s School History 


United States 


THE INTER OCEAN, May 15th, says: ‘“‘ This book is the first School History 
text written, solusod, Nomads mist published wholly in the west. It commends the 
author for the scholarly and scientific presentation of the subject, and the pub- 
lisher for his enterprise in getting the book out in so good workmanship. 


PLAN OF THE BOOK. 


HIS BOOK is arranged with the view of aiding the student in eabencenee away from the 
habit of studying the printed page rather than the thought expressed by it. This is 


1. The Topical Arrangement of Matter. 
The chain of events, logically and geographically associated, has been followed to a 
conclusion, regardless of contemporary events in other places. 


2. A Large Use of Maps or Charts. 
As matters of historic interest occur on the earth, locality becomes an essential 
element in the study of history. The logical sequence of events and geographical 


With this in mind, a 


The study of the earth as the home of man in all his activities and relations to its 
teeming life is of infinite value and pleasure. The stu erte 
time they are of special interest, through their historic associations, has therefore 


The study of certain localities at the 


History and Civics are logically and chronologically associated. Therefore the most 
appropriate time to study in ethics, principles, and forms of government is while 
the student’s attention is directed to them through the study of history. 


The book contains 56 Maps and Charts, 18 full-page Half-tone Engravings, besides 
many smaller ones. All the Presidents, the leading Poets, and other noted persons, are 
shown in beautiful Half-tone Engravings. The book is up-to-date, and is by a practical 


Price — 512 Pages, Cloth Sides, Leather Back — $1.00. 


Favorable Terms for Introduction and Exchange. 


A. FLANAGAN, 


267 — 269 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 


co. 


LONDON Rib 


Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the schoob is given, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 


UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. ore than 
200) appointments will be made in the 
Posta Service alone, for which exam- 
inations willbe held in June and August 
in Vartioulare about all exam- 
inations (Customs, Internal Revenue, Railway Ma’ 
Departmental, etc.), salaries, dates and 
ment Jour. of Education, 

LONAL ‘ORRESPONDENCE INSTITUT 
2d National Bank Building, Washington, D. 


For Sale, 


In a large and beautiful southern city, a School for 
Girls and Kindergarten. The school 18 admirably 
located, adapted to its purpose, and will accommo- 
date 100 pupils. There is included in the'sale school 
furniture, philosophical apparatus, globes, charts 
desks, book-cases, complete outfit, and 
the good will of the school,—and only $800 cash in- 
vestment, on short time, required. 
For full particulars apply to HIRAM OrcurTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure ” 
a year’s 
subscription free. 


Ow”, anted for positions 1 
Mid. and W, States, 

rel ual fees, Equitable Teach 
ers’ Bureau, Denver, Colo. 


WABAN, MASS, 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Publishers. 
[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT... 352 Washington’ St. Boston. 


© School Books © 


in a hurry © 
And New Y. i ing] 
second-hand or new, by any boy or >< 


girl in the remotest hamlet, or any //A)\ 
teacher or official anywhere, ‘and ©) 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 77 
catalogue, /ree, of school books of add ©) 


poilihers: if you mention this ad. 
HINDS & NOBLE 
© 4 Cooper Institute New York City © 


©) 


ASTERY 


POSTPAIp 
BOOKLET F 
ory LiprarY Box 1202 New YORK. 


Educational Waifs. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? |) 
Albert E., Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship. 
Price, 10 cents. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. = en Blake- 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. tl 
1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 
2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pa'- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. ©- 
Richardson. 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
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| Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. SPENCERIAN ee 
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